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THERE'S POWER 
IN “PERSON-TO-PERSON’ 
MAIL CONTACTS 


..»» USE IT TO INCREASE YOUR SALES AND PROFITS 
.-% 


\ 

















People appreciate being approached as individuals. They re- \ 

spond when selling appeals are in terms of their own particular _ 
e\ needs. You make the most of this natural response to per- 
sonalized selling when you use direct mail. 


You have valuable facts concerning the buying habits of \ 
your Customers and former customers. You know their names \ 
. » » what, how, and when they purchased . . . what they will 
probably desire or need again. You can obtain useful informa- 
tion about others who should buy from you. 


This information properly organized is a gold mine of sales 
possibilities. 






It pays to let buyers hear directly from you—about your ser- 
vices, the quality and style of your merchandise, the fairness of 
your prices. You can increase business within your logical 
trading area by direct solicitations to prospective customers. 
Direct mail proves most effective to induce former customers 
to resume trading. \ 










Addressograph is the simple, economical way to use indi- 
vidual appeals in selling. It provides classification of every 
name on your list, and automatic selection of those to whom 
specific approaches should be directed. 








Grouped in a few 
square inches on an 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
tence! SEE THE Addrassagraph Man 
thing you want to know 


and use about a BUYER. 
Many styles available— 






He will be glad to explain how your business can profit from 








all easily prepared in “person-to-person” mail contacts. You will find ADDRESsO- 
your own office or at . . —_— . 

a nearby ADDRESSO- GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city telephone books. 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone them for further information, or write direct to— 








N° Cleveland, Oj, | 
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“| To Car Owners Who Believe 


| Car Insurance Costs Too Much 





a” 
@ READ ABOUT THIS 
MONEY-SAVING PLAN 
‘ FOR CAREFUL DRIVERS 


Ir you have a good driving record, you 
can secure car insurance at lower cost. 
' Along with 160,000 responsible car 
. owners, you can earn a saving on your 
car insurance—through Liberty Mutual’s 
plan for careful drivers. Here is the way 
the plan operates for your benefit: 
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q 1. You do not have to pay for as many 
costly accidents caused by reckless driv- 
ers, because we select policyholders with 
great care. Our accident Josses are fewer. 


2. You do not have to pay as much to 
buy or renew your policy. Liberty Mutual 
sells direct through full-time, salaried 
representatives. Our expenses of doing 
business are much lower. 
















Home Office: Boston 
73 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. All forms of 
Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


3. You share in the savings which result 
from lower Josses and expenses in the 
form of cash dividends which reduce the 
cost of your insurance. Liberty Mutual 
has returned more than $60,000,000 in 
dividends to its policyholders. These 
dividends have amounted to at least 20% 
of premiums every year for 26 years. 


SECURITY 


Because it has lower losses and expenses, 
Liberty Mutual has become the largest, 
strongest company of its kind. Assets, 
$62,099,202 ; Liabilities, $47,623,538; Spe- 
cial Reserves, $5,594,000; Surplus, 
$8,881,664 (June 30, 1938). These re- 
sources are your assurance of full pro- 
tection. 


CLAIMS SERVICE 
Because of its great resources, Liberty 


Mutual has built an organization of more 
than 500 skilled claims investigators and 
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Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation, please 
send me free booklet which shows 
how careful drivers can save on 
car insurance, 
Business Address. 
Town where Car i8 Kept......--ececeeereereenees 
Make 0f Catt.n-.....ccmereeseeee 


Body Type --------evesserees MOdO] NO.-.--c0nceeeeeeee Y CBP -oeeeecevsee 


adjusters. These men are available when 
and where you need them. No company 
is better equipped to save you from the 
worry, bother and legal expense which 
usually accompany even minor accidents. 
As a policyholder your savings, your in- 
come and your home will be fully safe- 
guarded against the constant risks of 
automobile ownership and operation. 


SEND COUPON BELOW* 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner of this advertisement for our new 
20-page illustrated booklet. This booklet 
explains the Liberty Mutual Plan, shows 
how 160,000 careful drivers are saving 
money, tells how you can qualify, de- 
scribes our easy partial payment plan. 
With your copy we will send an estimate 
of the saving you may make. No cost or 
obligation. Mail coupon today. 







NW-11-7 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 











GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON, California author, 
81, Oct. 30. On a New 
York visit, she discussed 
her 1913 prophecy that 
members of her sex 
would “fight man at his 
own game .. . rout 
him, dispossess him, 
eat him up.” She con- 
cluded that women “have attained equal- 
ity in most respects; they are beginning to 
dominate in some.” “Can Women Be 
Gentlemen,” her 39th book in 46 years of 
writing, was published two months ago 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 5). . 





Acme 


The Statue or Liserty, in New York 
Harbor, 52, Oct. 28. The National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
and the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars conducted a joint cele- 
bration. Members of patriotic organizations 
placed a 100-pound cake (in three sec- 
tions) at the feet of Miss Liberty and sang 
“Happy Birthday to You.” For the bene- 
fit of the 300,000 annual visitors, the WPA 
is spending $250,000 in reconditioning the 
monument and beautifying Bedloe’s Is- 
land, on which it stands. 





Married: 


Bruno Musso.in1, second son of the 
Italian Premier, and Gina Rupert, 21, 
daughter of Prof. Guido Ruberti, head of 
the Contemporary Art Bureau of the Min- 
istry of Education. Their marriage in a 
drenching rain Oct. 29 coincided with cele- 
brations marking the beginning of the 
seventeenth year of the Fascist regime. 
The bride was the only member of the 
wedding party who smiled—everybody else 
was too uncomfortable in rain-soaked 
clothes. Bruno, a widely publicized flyer 
at 21, served in the Ethiopian War, briefly 
with a bombing squadron in Spain, and 
was one of three Italian aviators to fly 
from Italy to Brazil last winter. 








International 


Divorce Sought: 


By Eruet Suutra, blond singer, from 
GreorGE OLSEN, orchestra leader, after 
twelve years of marriage. She said: “I am 
charging desertion and I am asking for the 











——— 


custody of our two children [aged 11 and 
9] . . . There is no animosity between us. 
I think he is one of the nicest men I have 
ever known.” 





Divorced: 


Bruty Rose (William Rosenberg) , 
5 foot 3 inch producer of theatrical spec- 
tacles by Fannie Brice (Fanny Borach) , 
stage, screen, and radio comedienne, in 
Hollywood. Charging her third husband 
with mental cruelty and desertion (the 
others were Frank White, now a barber, 
and Nicky Arnstein, confidence man), 
she told the court: “I still love him,” 
and “I tried to make a happy home with 
him, but he just did 
not respond to my ef- 
forts.” A year ago Rose 
announced that as soon 
as he was divorced he 
would marry Eleanor 
Holm, Olympic swim- 
mer and former wife 
of Art Jarrett, orches- 
tra leader. He'll have to 
wait: the interlocutory 
decree won’t become 
final for a year. 


Arrived: 


In New York from Europe, JANE 
KenpALL Mason, 1926 Washington debu- 
tante, with her husband, George Grant 
Mason, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. An intimate friend of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, she described an 
informal dinner in the Windsor’s Paris 
hotel suite: “What was so nice about our 
reunion was that there were just the three 
of us. The Duke opened the door himself 
and Wallis rushed up and kissed me... 
I had heard stories they were bored. That 
report is stupid . . . The Duke looks 
younger, is no longer nervous, and is 
actually utterly relaxed . . . Wallis has that 
rare quality of true domesticity. She really 
loves her home and what is rarer, she’s a 
hell of a good cook.” 


Wide World 


Ry 








In Miami Beach to spend the winter, 
Freperick B. Snire of Chicago, who has 
been incased in a 900-pound iron lung since 
he was stricken with infantile paralysis in 
China in March 1936. He was accompanied 
by his parents, a doctor, six nurses, a 
physiotherapist, two orderlies, and two 
electricians. The 28-year-old “boiler kid” 
has been assisting in the perfection of a 
new 914-pound aluminum and_ rubber 
respirator which covers only the chest. 
Wearing the new machine for as long as 
seven hours a day, he has been able to sit 


up, feed himself, and hold a book. 





Departed: 


AusBert LASKER, former chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
Doris Kenyon, motion picture star, from 



















New York, on a European honeymom 
A trustee of the University of Chicagy 
executive committeeman of the America; 
Jewish Committee, he recently retired ; 
head of his Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency. Miss Kenyon (widow of the acto 
Milton Sills) is a poet and author as wel 
as a movie actress. In addition, she ap 
peared three years ago with Ramon Nava 
ro in a London musical play, and mox 
recently on the concert stage. 


CARDINAL MUNDELEIN and 150 Amer. 
can clergymen and laymen, from Neg 
York, for the Vatican City in Rome t 
attend the beatification Nov. 13 of Mother 
Cabrini, founder of the Missionary Sister 
of the Sacret Heart (Newsweek, Aug. |) 
The Archbishop of Chicago said: “Mother 
Cabrini, in all likelihood, will be the first 
American saint ... It means a great des 
today to the lay people of America, when 
the greater portion of our country is madd 
up of immigrants, as Mother Cabrini wa 
... LT am especially glad to do this becaus 
I knew her very well and I buried her 
when she died in Chicago.” 


Elected: 7 


Evita Jarvis ALDEN, as secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, by its 
board of directors. The first of her sex to 
become a high execu 
tive of a major Ameri 
can railroad, she ha 
no college educatio 
but studied office man 
agement at night schoo 
and learned corpora: 
tion law “on the job. 
Slim and gray-haired, 
Mrs. Alden has been 
employed by the com- 














pany since 1918 and 
lives modestly in Chi- 
cago with her 26-year-old son. Her advice 
to women in business: “Use your head.” 





Wide World 





Arrested: 


Fritz Kunn, leader of Americat 
Nazis, in Edgewater, N.J., for passing # 
red light and for disorderly conduct. Pa- 
trolman Francis Kennedy reported thal 
the head of the German-American Buné 
drove through a stop signal. The disorderly 
conduct charge was added, the patrolmal 
said, after Kuhn claimed he was hurry 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW— 
ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT TO GROW! 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 
Easy to Grow Varieties Rock Gardens 
HardtoGrow Varieties Water Gardens 
Hardy Types Evergreens 
Half-Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
Grouping Vegetables 
Germination Tables Pests 

Starting Indoors Diseases 
Planting Dates Hot Beds and Cold 
Transplanting Frames 
Fertilizing Succession Planting 
Cultivation Winter Storage 
Flowering Bulbs Transplanting 

oses P i 


Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines Fences and Walls 
Fruit Trees Cactus 

Berries Greenhouses 
Hedges Grafting, etc. 
Lawns 


Complete Pronouncing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


of 
F re e GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


21 x 25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
aquatone colors by the famous offset 
process. With two smaller maps, show- 
ing average number of planting days 
between Spring and Fall frosts. Includes 
valuable quick reference tables on ger- 
mination-time, germination temperature 
and longevity of flower seed; also lon- 
gevity, germination time and germination 
percentage at one year, of vegetable 
Seed. Table of insecticides and fungi- 
cides; spraying calendar, and other use- 
ful information. Yours FREE in con- 
nection with the Garden Encyclopedia. 








Packed With More Practical 


GARDEN 
INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its Price! 


Here Are Just a Few of the 750 “How-to-Do-it” Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


HEDGE 
CARE 


Diagram at left 
is from the de- 
tailed article 
giving explicit 
directions for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 





a Dahlia Tuber 


Full explanation 
in the text ac- 
companies this 
remarkably clear 
diagram (much 
larger in book). 












































THE GARDEN 


Diagram above (reduced 
in size) is one of many 
covering every plant, 
flower, shrub. Detailed 
instructions accompany 
every illustration in the 
book. At right is shown 
method of tying a plant 
to a stake. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U. S. by American Experts 


1400 PAGES ° 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclo- 
pedia in ONE volume! Answers 
every question about your garden in 
simple, non-technical language, in con- 
venient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables you to turn instantly to just the 
facts you want. No more need to search 
through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puz- 
zles you is explained briefly, clearly, 
authoritatively in this one book. Its 
scope is amazing. It covers every prob- 
lem of planning, planting, and caring for 
your garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
6%x9%4x1% inches. 


Save Money...SPECIAL ¢ 
PRE-SEASON PRICE 365 


Examine a Copy Free 


You may have this great GARDEN EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, with Garden Maps, free, 
at the special pre-season price of $3.65. 
Price will go up to $4 later. Send the 
coupon, with no money. The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with the Gardening 
Maps, will be shipped prepaid. If not de- 
lighted, return it and owe nothing. If 
you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per 
month. 


750 PICTURES ° 


10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, 
Shrub. 

How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Suc- 
cess. 

How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 

How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window 
Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. > 4 
Dept. 6411, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or 
expense, one copy of The Garden Encyclo- 
pedia. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s ex- 
amination. I may return the book within one 
week and owe nothing. If I keep it I will 
send $1.00 as my first payment and I will 
send $1.00 each month until the special pre- 
publication price of $3.65 (plus a few cents 
postage) is paid. 

The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are 
to mine free in any case. 

(If full cash accompanies order, book will be 

sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


0 Check if you want beautiful Artcraft 8 
binding for $1.00 extra. t 
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AND OTHER THRILLING WINTER SPORTS 


/\ UNDER A*SUMMER’SUN = 


Shetrerea by the bold slopes of the / 

Sawtooth Mountain Range, Sun Valley 

is protected from winter winds and 
warmed by a brilliant “summer” sun. 
Timber-free terrain and deep powder LAs 
snow attract skiers from far and wide. “ / 





Chair ski-lifts and snow tractors “ 

carry you up the slopes, saving energy 
and—as experts estimate—giving you 
seven times as many downhill runs 
during a four hour period. For be- 
ginners, there are practice slopes and a ski 
school headed by experts who also instruct in 
racing technique. 


FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Sun Valley offers many health-building activities 
in addition to skiing. Skating, sleighing, dog- 
sledging—even swimming in an outdoor warm- 
water pool—may all be enjoyed. 


Sun Valley Lodge offers unexcelled accommoda- § 
tions, service and facilities. The New Challenger 
Inn features attractive double rooms at $4 per 
day, and up. Both Lodge and Inn are “European §~ 
plan.” Visit Sun Valley for the holiday season 
and a glorious winter vacation. ... Write for 
schedule of special winter events. 



















For information or reservations, 
write or wire 


W. P. ROGERS 
General Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho 


or 
W.S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Nebr. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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to catch a ferry and started an argumey; 
He was released in $25 bail and will appea, 
before Recorder William P. Leary next 
Monday. 





Ailing: 

ANDREA LEEDs, 
Hollywood actress, of 
a double fracture of the 
right foot. Work on her 
new picture, “The Last 
Frontier,” was post- 
poned for three weeks 
when the 24-year-old Acme 
star stumbled while playing badminton, 


' 


we 
an 


Ly.e Ta.sor, screen actor, with severe 
burns after fire destroyed his $50,000 Bey. 
erly Hills, Calif., home. With his pajamas 
on fire and choking with smoke, Talbot 
dragged an unconscious house guest, Frank. 
lin D. Parker, from bed and onto a second. 
floor roof, before jumping to the ground, 
Firemen saved the actor’s wardrobe: 4 
suits, 100 shirts, 400 neckties. 





Killed: 


Lr. Cot. Ramon Franco, 42, brother 
of the Spanish insurgent Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, and four companions, 
when their plane crashed into the sea of 
the Island of Majorca. In 1926, he gained 
recognition as his country’s leading aviator 
by flying from Spain to Argentina on the 
first successful crossing of the South At- 
lantic. Like his brother, he was the leader 
of many political rebellions, but they were 
on opposite sides until 1936, when Ramon 
reversed his Communistic viewpoint, joined 
the rebels in the civil war, and became 
nominal chief of aviation in the Balearic 


Islands. 





Died: 





violinist, Efrem Zim- 
balist, after a long ill- 





hospital, Oct. 27. In 
the pre-World War pe- 
riod, this golden-voiced 
Rumanian soprano 
gained prominence as 4 
Metropolitan opera star and concert singer. 
As a maker of best-seller phonograph rec- 
ords, Alma Gluck stood second only to 
Caruso and John McCormack. Her rendi- 


International 


tion of “Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny” 


sold more than 1,000,000 disks. 


Frep Kouter, 59, screen villain, of 3 
heart disease, in Hollywood, Oct. 27. For 
27 years he appeared in hundreds of pic- 
tures—from full-length films to two reelers. 
Always he was a tough hombre. His recent 
character parts were in “The Buccaneer 
and “Blockade.” 
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Rarmonp Mo ey, Contributing Editor ¢ Rex Smits, Managing Editor 
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The Man with 
det= 
“Grasshopper Mind” 


“Ought to put over that 
Money- making Idea, 
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You Know This Man As Well 
As You Know YOURSELF 


His mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and mas- 
ters NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when it gets 
HARD, and starts something else. JUMPS from 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH 
GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world and they 
do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—get 
but a PITTANCE for their work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” you know 
that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even the 
BLAZING SUN can’t burn a hole in a little 
piece of TISSUE PAPER, unless its rays are con- 
centrated ON ONE SPOT! 


Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and 
ability. WHAT’S holding you back? Just one 
fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN and 
stated by the world’s foremost scientists and 
psychologists. You are using only ONE-TENTH 
of your real BRAIN-POWER! The mind is like 
a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and 
use. It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 
Increase your BRAIN-POWER and you will in- 
crease your EARNING POWER. 


But HOW? Merely gamble a postage stamp. 
Send the coupon below for a copy of “Scientific 
Mind Training.” 

This little book will tell you the secret of self- 
confidence, of a strong will, of a powerful mem- 
ory, of unflagging concentration, of keen imagi- 
nation—showing you how to banish negative 
qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, indecision, 
self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wandering, 
lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lunn of New York, and hundreds of others 
equally famous, praise the simple method of in- 
creasing brain-power described in this free book 
about Pelmanism. It has helped over 750,000 
OTHERS during the past 25 years! 

You have only A POSTAGE STAMP to lose 
by writing for your FREE copy. You may GAIN 
thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! Don’t wait. Mail postcard or 
coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2211, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2211, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 














City State 





























LETTERS 





South American Trade 


Having spent eighteen years selling 
American-made farm implements in South 
America prior to 1923 and having oper- 
ated a branch house in Buenos Aires dur- 
ing that time, I read with much interest 
indeed your editorial [the reference is to 
Raymond Moley’s “Perspective”] in 
Newsweek of Oct. 24 and I desire to 
compliment you upon your handling of 
the question of our trade with South 
American countries. 

I am in full agreement with the position 
you take and feel that there is a decided 
lack of appreciation generally in this 
country of the importance to all of us 
that South American trade bears. . 

Anything that can be done to bring 
about a better understanding, both offi- 
cial and general, of the importance to us 
of fostering and increasing that trade is 
certainly in the right direction. 

C. M. LANCASTER 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Sewanee’s Gowns 

Re article on “Decent Habit” for Ford- 
ham’s seniors, Newsweek, Oct. 17, page 
26: 

The gown is worn at the University of 
the South (Sewanee) not only to chapel, 
but to all classes, club and society meet- 
ings, and in spring rains. The academic 
gown is not awarded to fourth-year men 
indiscriminately as at Fordham but must 
be earned by a certain scholastic average 
for six semesters and is therefore donned 
at the beginning of most junior years. 
Rarely is a new gown bought, but most 
of them are inherited from older frater- 
nity brothers. 

At Sewanee the Oxford gown is no 
“false tradition.” The University of the 
South was born largely through the benef- 
icence of Oxonian dons and dignitaries; 
the gown was transplanted to the New 
World with English money and instructors 
who came to Sewanee in 1868. 

Sewanee gowns are made in America 
and are excellent in cool, damp weather. 

JOSEPH E. HART JR. 

University of the South ’34 

York, S.C. 


Cats ( Continued) 


A lady writer (Oct. 24 issue) says that 
cats are “sneering, treacherous creatures,” 
accuses them of much misbehavior, states 
that “I even hate to look at pictures of 
them,” and wants no more of them in her 
“favorite magazine.” 

I never drink whisky—not even tea or 
coffee. Still I can enjoy the American 
Beauty roses on your last cover page. You 
do not print for me alone. For several 
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years I have paid for eleven Newsweek 
subscriptions, all for families of different 
tastes, and have received no complaint. 
There should be more tolerance and less 
“hate.” 

A bright spot in a 40,000-mile round- 
the-world trip by my wife and myself was 
the finding Jan. 20 of a file of Newsweek 
up to the middle of December in a pas- 
tor’s home in Singapore. 

DR. H. H. SLATER 


Deer Park, Wash. 


May I put in a word in defense of the 
“society cat” and indeed all cats? Only 
untrained and unloved cats are ill-man- 
nered (which is more than can be said of 
the human species) and indeed is not 
their instinct re fish and birds excusable 
on the ground of the natural urge for 
survival? 

... It may be that the cat showed wis- 
dom in scratching the Kansas City corres- 
pondent—they have an instinct about 
enemies, you know. 

FRANCES MALONEY 

San Francisco, Calif. 


I enjoyed immensely the beautiful pic- 
ture of the cat in controversy. A perfect 
picture. 

In this chaotic, warring age, when we 
must look at helmet and bayonet, death 
and destruction in our current publica- 
tions, is not the face of some animal, 
domestic or out of the jungle, who are 
God’s creatures, at least restful to our 
tired and unrested minds? 

Assuring that I offer no criticism of the 
magazine but humbly hoping that from 
time to time there might be a small niche 
devoted to a restful picture; perhaps a 
beautiful cathedral, full of history, a 
painting, such as our brushes do not yield 
now, or just a beautiful creature, wild or 
tame. 

IDA MOBERLY 


Lexington, Ky. 


How delightfully appropriate to an in- 
telligent and dignified magazine was the lit- 
tle feline face of your Oct. 17 issue! Surely 
the cat-worshiping contemporaries of the 
sphinx would have been as charmed as I to 
see the portrait of one of their little friends 
in a magazine which answers all questions 
and sees all sides of all groups, even that of 
a most adorable household member. 

More pussies, please, in the future. 

PEARL A. MAYNARD 

West Newton, Mass. 


Who is this Sara Jacobs? Is she your 
only subscriber that she wishes to dictate 
against cats? Now Newsweek is my 
“favorite magazine” and I like cats .. . 
Any animal that makes news is a good 
rule for a news magazine. 

CHARLOTTE BUSHNELL 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Offertory— 


Walton, N.Y.: When the collectioy 
plate is passed at the First Methodis 
Church this Sunday, every member of the 
congregation, instead of contributing, \;jj 
take out $1. The Rev. Grant Robinson yj 
request each person to invest the dollar jy 
some profitable way and later to returp jj 
—with the profits—to the church. 


Hawaiian Interlude— 


Honolulu: During time-outs of foot. 
ball games, more often than not there’s 
general call for adhesive tape to cover 
bruises and cuts of Hawaiian players’ toes, 
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insteps, soles, and heels, They play bare- 
footed. 


No Means Yes— 


Detroit: Signs on the city’s buses say 
“No Smoking,” but it’s perfectly all right 
to go ahead and smoke, according i» 
Councilman Eugene I. Van Antwerp. The 
no-smoking ordinance was adopted years 
ago and it applies only to streetcars. 


Dogs Gone— 


London: So thick was the fog one 
night last week that greyhound racing 
dogs lost sight and “scent” of a mechanical 
rabbit, ran off the track, and disappeared. 


Scientific Escape— 


Salinas, Calif.: When sentenced to a 
year in jail for grand theft, Dr. Jaime de 
Angulo, 54-year-old retired physician, com- 
plained that he suffers from claustrophobia 
—a marked dread of being in closed rooms. 
The court granted him probation. 


Boy Wanted— 


Kansas City, Kan.: A mother of a 12 
year-old boy received this letter: “If you 
don’t treat your son better, he'll go away 
and be returned to you in a kasket.” De- 
tective Edward Hayes traced the threat to 
an 11-year-old blonde, with whom the boy 
had been forbidden to go roller skating. 
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TEST A 1939 PACKARD SIGN BY SIGN 





Each emphasizes some phase 
of motoring bettered by 


T & T ENGINE and 
FIFTH SHOCK ABSORBER 


two exclusive improvements 
in the new Packard 


**What in the world,’’ you may say, 
‘will the traffic signs tell me about 


>? 


these new Packards: 
They’! tell you that Packard, this 
year, has completely changed motor 
car behavior! 
Take the Traffic Sign Test and see 
for yourself... 








Take a sharp curve. Notice that ?—there’s 
no objectionable side-sway or body-roll. The 
FIFTH shock absorber wipes out these results 
of cross-wise forces—and effectively reduces a 
car’s tendency to go into a side-slipping skid! 


By this time, you'll agree that this new Pack- 
ard is the greatest car on the roads! But there’s 
still another extra. .. 

For only from Packard can you get the 
stunning lines that immediately identify the 
car you’re driving. A Packard /ooks like a 


Pass a sign that says the oncoming road is 
rough. Where are the bumps the sign promised? 
You’re riding freer of shocks than ever before 
—for you are riding the first car equipped with 
a device designed to check cross-wise shocks. 


CAUTION 
CHILDREN 
PLAYING 


When you shift gears, you'll get another in- 
stance of Packard quality. For these Packards 
have a design borrowed from the Packard 
Twelve—the Packard UNIMESH transmis- 
sion. Gears are in constant mesh. Result: 
shifting is easier, quieter! 


Packard! And when you buy a Packard, your 
pride in it goes deeper than the usual ‘‘new 
car pride.”” You stay prouder of it . . . So, 
for 1939s greatest motoring sensation, see 
your Packard dealer now and take the Traffic 
Sign Test! 


Don’t forget, all road shocks hit partly cross- 
wise. And now, Packard has added a FIFTH 
shock absorber, which completely smothers 
these hitherto-unchecked cross-wise shocks! 


You're in the congested area now, benefiting 
by the Packard TRAFFIC & TRAVEL 
engine. Four improvements make better use of 
gas, at doth traffic and touring speeds, than in 
any engine Packard has ever built! 


Two more vital developments .. 
First — an improved steering col- 
umn shift—the Packard Handi- 
shift—is now standard equipment 
on the 1939 Packard One Twenty and Packard 
Six. Puts your gear lever under the steering 
wheel, clears front floor. 
Second— the new money-saving Packard 
Econo-Drive is available at slight extra cost. 


PACKARD 


SIX and 120* 


(*Also known as Packard Eight) 


How Much ...? Expect a most agreeable 
surprise when your Packard dealer shows you 
how little it costs to buy anew Packard — 
delivered right to your door. See him today 
for the local price, down payment, and 
monthly payment figures that prove how 
easily you can own a Packard. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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You Have a RIGHT TO 


KNOW THE 
DIFFERENCE 


In the past four years, streamlined 
trains have reawakened interest in the 
railroads of America. They have been 
widely publicized and discussed. But 
there has been a growing tendency 
to lose sight of the important differ- 
ences between the various types of 
streamliners — probably because of 
misuse of the terms that have sprung 


up to describe them. 


“Streamlining” in itself is a matter 
of outward shape, aimed at reducing 
wind resistance. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the safety or comfort 


of passengers. 


“Light weight,” as a term applied to 
modern trains, can mean much or little. 
Many of the cars in today’s eighty 
streamlined trains are as heavy as the 
old conventional equipment. Others are 
only a little lighter. And yet the elimi- 
nation of dead-weight is one of the most 


vital problems facing the railroads. 


To reduce weight without sacrificing 
strength or safety, stronger materials 
must be used. The strongest available 
material for railroad cars is 18-8 
chrome-nickel steel—stainless steel. 
Some so-called “stainless-steel” cars 
have merely a stainless-steel covering. 
But this shiny exterior bears no rela- 
tion to true stainless-steel construction. 

Budd design and the exclusive Budd 
SHOTWELD*® method of fabrication 
make it possible to build stainless-steel 
cars that are stainless steel through 
and through — cars that maintain the 
highest factors of strength and safety 
while eliminating a greater proportion 
of dead-weight than any comparable 


equipment now on the rails. 


This combination—design, material 
and method— produces truly light- 
weight cars that are in keeping with 
the high standards of safety set by the 


American railroads. & Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA— DETROIT BUT METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Defense and Relief 


Pens are now being laid to use the 
vast facilities of New Deal relief agencies 
to forward the preparedness campaign. 
One proposal, now fairly well worked out, 
calls for the training of some 75,000 ma- 
chinists, metal workers, diemakers, etc., 
by the National Youth Administration 
and the CCC. The purpose of the whole 
idea is double-barreled. First, of course, it 
will speed up the national defense program. 
Second, it will weaken the expected Con- 
gressional attack on relief spending. Some 
key New Dealers want to introduce mili- 
tary training in the CCC but fear pre- 
paredness sentiment hasn’t yet progressed 
far enough to make the move politically 
safe. 


Election Outlook 


In the general pre-election muddle, at 
least these points are clear: (1) The 
G.O.P. will gain strength in the House, 
Senate, and perhaps in state governments. 
(2) The change won’t come near giving 
Republicans dominance in any of the 
three groups; Democrats will still have 
about a 2-to-1 majority in the House, 
3-to-1 in the Senate, and control about 
75% of state governments. (3) Chief 
gain for anti-New Dealers will be psycho- 
logical (“the tide is turning”), which will 
help induce many Democrats in Congress 
to be more independent. 


Senatorial Futures 


A survey of informed opinion, betting 
odds, and polls indicates that Democrat 
Earle may conceivably replace Republican 
Davis as Pennsylvania senator but that 
Democrats have slim chance of supplant- 
ing other G.O.P. senators. On the other 
hand, Republicans will probably replace 
Democratic senators in New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, New Jersey, and Kansas, 
perhaps in Ohio, and possibly (but not 
probably) in Oregon, Iowa, New York, and 
California. In general, the G.O.P. is likely 
to gain 4 or 5 Senate seats, with Democrats 
retaining about 72 of the total of 96. 


Gubernatorial Picture 


All signs point to the probability that 
Democrats will replace G.O.P. governors 
in Maryland and California, but nowhere 


else. On the other «side, Republicans have 
a slightly better than even chance of sup- 
planting Democratic governors in Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan; about an 
even chance in Massachusetts, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Ohio; and an outside chance in 
Colorado, Rhode Island, and New York. 
The G.O.P. also has a good chance of oust- 
ing Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor governor. 
All in all, Republicans will probably hold 
their present total of 7 governorships, or 
increase it to 8 or 10. : 


Anglo-American Progress 


The U.S.-British trade negotiations 
have nor fallen through, as recent Lon- 
don reports hinted. Many unexpected 
little hitches have arisen, but the big 
Canadian section is all settled and only 
minor dickering remains. Negotiators last 
week were debating how to put out the 
story and handle publicity, particularly 
whether to release it before or after 
elections. Tentative decision was to wait 
till after elections, then publicize the 
story in installments. Note that the treaty 
is a keystone in Hull’s trade structure, 
will about equal in amount all the six- 
teen agreements now in effect. 


Nazis and Indians 


Government officials are a little mysti- 
fied over the inordinate amount of inter- 
est the Nazis are showing in American 
Indians. For: months the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has received more mail in- 
quiries from Germany than from all other 
foreign countries combined. And now it’s 
been found that the German-American 
Bund, the Nazi-minded Silver Shirts, and 
a private firm that does undercover work 
for the Nazis have quietly sent repre- 
sentatives out to stir up feeling on U.S. 
Indian reservations. Likely explanation: 
Nazi agitators believe their opportunities 
are best among discontented minorities, 
and they think Indians here have been 
far more mistreated than Jews in Ger- 
many. Reich papers chimed in last week 
with reminders how the Indians were op- 
pressed. 

Trivia 

Gen. Hugh Johnson has been busily 
dickering to get jobs for his old NRA 
favorites in the new Wage-Hour setup 
. . . The Supreme Court continues to 
“liberalize”; now it has approved installa- 
tion of one-way phones in the court press 
box, permitting reporters to listen to in- 
structions from their offices, though they 


must send replies by the usual pneumatic- 
tube system . . . Justice Black has be- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


come the court’s leading publicity dodger, 
even refusing to list his phone number on 
the court’s office card. 





Troyanovsky Purge? 


Oicial Washington puts no stock in 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires Oumansky’s bland 
statement that his boss, Ambassador 
Troyanovsky, had originally returned 
home to enroll his son in Moscow Uni- 
versity and is now seeking a post that 
will keep him nearer the boy. The ex- 
planation conflicts directly with Troy- 
anovsky’s private farewell statements 
that he was being recalled for reasons un- 
known. Washington thinks not only that 
Troyanovsky won’t come back but also 
that he may be on the “purge” list as a re- 
sult of plotting by rivals in the embassy 
staff. Some U.S. officials think Russia is 
simply retaliating for the U.S.’s failure to 
appoint a new Ambassador to Moscow 
since transferring Davis to Paris. All 
agree Troyanovsky won’t return. 


Chinese Assassinations 


Air-mail letters from Shanghai say at 
least one secret organization of Chinese 
patriots has now been so elaborately or- 
ganized that many further attacks on 
those who have cast their lot with the 
Japanese may be expected. Despite cap- 
ture of many killers of Japanese puppets, 
the organization hasn’t been deterred and 
will make new attempts whenever the 
Japanese relax their vigilant guarding of 
the puppets. 


Hitler Naval Threat 
One factor behind the Chamberlain 


government’s loudly announced intentions 
to make concessions to the dictators has 
been generally soft-pedaled. It is the fact 
that Berlin has given London to under- 
stand that, unless there’s early settlement 
of the air-pact and colonial-revision is- 
sues, Germany, Italy, and Japan will com- 
bine strengths t> outpace and eventually 
surpass the British fleet. This, of course, 
would mean denunciation of the Anglo- 
German naval pact, new simultaneous 
threats in the North Sea, Mediterranean, 
and Far East, and a naval race of the 
sort Britain wants to avoid at any cost. 


Lindbergh Unpopularity 


Note that Lindbergh is rapidly gaining 
a London reputation as a “nosy American” 
who is strongly pro-German and knows 
nothing of foreign affairs. This results 
partly from his continual hostility to 
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newspaper men, which keeps him from 
getting a break in the press. It also 
springs from definite confirmation that he 
derided Russia’s (and France’s and 
Britain’s) air strength and lauded Ger- 
many’s at a recent group gathering. It’s 
not generally known, but he told the same 
story to Lloyd George who later observed 
that for 4ll Lindbergh had learned “they 
[his British friends] might as well have 
sent Amy Johnson” to the Soviet. Long- 
prevalent criticism of Lindbergh is now 
breaking into the London press. 


Wilson Opposition 


British liberals are busily setting fires 
under Sir Horace Wilson, Chamberlain’s 
key adviser on foreign policy, whom they 
consider an old-school conservative. Claim- 
ing to have proof, they’ve started passing 
out stories to the effect that it was Wilson 
who arranged the ban on the American 
newsreel of the Czech crisis, that he’s the 
principal staller on the Anglo-American 
trade pact, and that it was Wilson who 
unofficially induced the American Consul 
to revoke John Strachey’s visa to visit 
the U.S. 


Spanish Future 


While negotiations for peace in Spain are 
somewhat promising, there’s still the possi- 
bility that it may explode into the gravest 
sort of international row. Despite Musso- 
lini’s token withdrawals, large numbers of 
Italian troops remain in Spain and Fascist 
air force and technical advisers are still 
entrenched both on the mainland and in 
the Balearics. In sum, Italy and Germany 
can resume full intervention on a day’s 
notice and will do so if any*sort of loyalist 
victory—on the battlefield or in negotia- 
tions—begins to appear likely. And now, 
according to a reliable report, Franco has 
been promised Italian and German sub- 
marines to blockade the Loyalists as soon 
as he wins belligerency recognition. 


Foreign Notes 


The Italian Government will soon take 
over all movie theatres in Italy . ... As 
a result of their desperate plight, hundreds 
of Central European Jews are signing up 
with the French Foreign Legion and gain- 
ing admittance to France under that ar- 
rangement ... The Edward Stanford firm, 
which makes most of British officialdom’s 
maps, can’t get the Foreign Office to tell 
them whether to show Ethiopia as Italian 
or independent—confirming the belief that 
Chamberlain is on the verge of recogniz- 
ing the conquest. 
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Building Construction Gains 


Close watchers of business signposts 
look to building as one of the brightest 
spots in the 1939 outlook. Total construc- 
tion awards, a fairly stable factor during 
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the recession, are expected to equal the 
1937 total this year, and markedly ex- 
ceed that figure in 1939. Biggest gains 
will be in low-priced family dwellings 
(easily financed by FHA mortgages) and 
in slum-clearance projects. Note the bull- 
ish fact that in the latter field, although 
the USHA has allotted about 80% of 
available funds, most of the money is yet 
to be paid out. 


Unrefunded Refunds 


It’s possible that before long there'll be 
a public airing of the fact that the Ad- 
ministration has virtually halted hig tax 
refunds. A large number (estimated at 
anywhere from $100,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000) of refunds have actually been ad- 
judieated, but for some reason the money 
has never been paid back. The big tax- 
payers who are aware of the stalling aren’t 
raising any squawk because their money 
draws 6% interest as long as the govern- 
ment holds it, and they could scarcely in- 
vest it so profitably elsewhere. 


Tunney vs. Liquor Industry 


Liquor producers are again up in arms 
over Gene Tunney. As predicted in Peri- 
scope they formed a special committee to 
weed out objectionable trade practices 
publicized by the American Distilling Co. 
chairman. Tunney followed through with 
new charges of a “complete mess” in 
liquor advertising, motivated by “greed.” 
Behind-the-scenes, industry leaders are 
peeved not only because Tunney’s well- 
headlined statements hurt public relations 
but because his company deals mostly 
with state monopolies, does relatively 
little advertising, and is therefore com- 
paratively free from the industry’s biggest 
headaches—ticklish public relations, Fed- 
eral regulation of ads, and so forth. 


Defense Metals 


A number of private industries are co- 
operating with the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
to do something about the “deficiency min- 
erals”—chiefly the light metals and ferro- 
alloys which are needed in warfare but 
which aren’t produced in adequate quan- 
tities here. Both the bureau and private 
firms are making substantial progress in 
developing substitutes and in improving 
methods of recovering the metals. Exam- 
ple: American mines produce only a third 
of the ore from which the aluminum need- 
ed here is derived. So new processes for re- 
covering the metal from clay are being 
tried out under government sponsorship. 


Business Footnotes 


Many Wall Streeters are betting that the 
SEC post vacated by John W. Hanes will 
go to Jerome C. Cuppia, who holds five 
seats on stock and commodity exchanges 
around the country . . . State Department 
men are peeved over reports that a New 


York City bank has offered to finance 
Puerto Rican employers of needleworkers 
if they move to Haiti to avoid raising 
wages from 4 cents an hour to 25 cents 
under the new wage-hour law . . . Dopesters 
in the auto industry predict that sales of 
1939 autos will total 4,000,000, as op. 
posed to 2,500,000 1938 models. 





Contest Worries 


The widely proclaimed Movie Quiz 
contest is causing many a headache. First, 
certain of the questions proved unanswer- 
able, some because scenes on which they 
were based were cut from new films be- 
fore release. Then the fan magazines be- 
gan giving away all answers. Also, thou- 
sands of weekly papers have become 
peeved at the film industry for confining 
its big advertising campaign to dailies, 
And now independent exhibitors by the 
thousand are squawking because they 
can’t get their “just share” of contest 
films before the competition ends. From 
good and bad results of the campaign are 
emerging plans for an equally big but bet- 
ter-prepared program to ballyhoo 1929 as 
movies’ “Silver Jubilee.” 


Press Notes 


Plans are afoot to bring out a new 
Sunday supplement for smaller news- 
papers about Feb. 1; named Vision, it will 
have 40% text, 60% pictures . . . Chair- 
man Dies of the un-American activities 
investigation says he’s in possession of a 
well-known newspaper man’s billfold con- 
taining a Communist party membership 
card; Washington can’t figure out who the 
journalist could be . . . Elizabeth Seifert’s 
novel, “Young Dr. Galahad,” winner of 
the $10,000 Dodd, Mead-Redbook prize, 
was pretty thoroughly rewritten and edit- 
ed by James Rorty and Anita Brenner ... 
Heywood Broun, whose columning con- 
tract won’t be renewed by Scripps-How- 
ard next year, will probably become head 
man of Connecticut Nutmeg, the weekly 
now bossed cooperatively by Broun and 
nine other literati. 


Missing Persons 


Ramon Pérez de Azala, top-rank Span- 
ish novelist and onetime Spanish Re- 
publican Ambassador to London, now 
lives in Biarritz, writing; isn’t permitted 
to enter rebel territory, though he has 
two sons in Franco’s army . . . Tom Long- 
boat, Indian whose marathon running 
made him one of the world’s most famous 
athletes 30 years ago, is now a street 
cleaner in Toronto; takes no interest in 
sports ... Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, 
former Austrian strong man, is living 
modestly in Switzerland with his wife, 
film actress Nora Gregor; plans to settle 
in Argentina, perhaps as an agricultural 
supervisor for Fritz Mandl, emigré Aus- 
trian munitions maker. 
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President Strikes on 3 Fronts 
ina Pre-Election Whirlwind 


Rebukes Japan on Open Door, 


WarnsAnewon Monroe Doctrine, 
and Lashes at Rep. Dies 





Wide World 
The President expressed himself ... 











Wide World 


-.. to Japan through Grew... 


The bulk of President Roosevelt’s activi- 
ties last week were the doings of a Chief 
Executive whose party faces a nationwide 
test at the polls a fortnight hence. Mr. 
Roosevelt busied himself by chatting with 
numerous social and official callers, by try- 
ing to flatten bulges in his budget esti- 
mates for 1940, and by watching develop- 
ments in the new $1,000,000,000-a-year 
armament program. The President also 
uttered a ringing reaffirmation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, observed Navy Day, and, in 
at least one instance, took an unusually 
bold hand in a pre-election campaign. Yet 
so devious are the ways of diplomacy that 
when the potentially most important news 
of the week broke on a surprised capital, 
it was three weeks old. 


Protest 


Acting on indirect orders from the Presi- 
dent last month, Joseph Clark Grew, Unit- 
ed States Ambassador to Japan, sat down 
and composed a 3,000-word note to the 
Japanese Government. Then, on Oct. 6, 
Grew formally presented his handiwork to 
Prince Fumimaro Konoe, Japanese Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Frigidly 
phrased and tart in tone, the note accused 
Japan of trying to force American business 





Harris & Ewing 


to Dies through reporters . . . 


activity in China to the wall, thus violat- 
ing the Open Door Policy formulated in 
the Nine-Power Pact of 1921-22. 

Citing chapter and verse, the United 
States charged Japan with attempting to 
get a monopoly on Chinese trade, with 
shuffling the custom rates in North China 
to her own advantage, with censoring 
American business letters and telegrams, 
and with preventing American businessmen 
from reoccupying their properties in the 
war zones, although Japanese merchants 
are given access to their own establish- 
ments in the same areas. 

After demanding that Japan end these 
“policies” and preserve in China the prin- 
ciple of equal business opportunity, the 
note stated: “The government of the Unit- 
ed States believes that in the interest of 
relations between the United States and 
Japan an early reply would be helpful.” 
When no reply had come by last week, 
rumors flew through Washington that, 
unless Japan at least answered the com- 
munication, she might find herself on the 
State Department’s trade “black list,” 
joining Germany—at present the only na- 
tion excluded from America’s reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

On the same day that he let the nation 
know relations with Japan were at a deli- 
cate stage, Mr. Roosevelt issued a warning 
to aggressors in the Western Hemisphere. 
In a radio broadcast from the White House 
to The New York Herald Tribune’s forum 
on current events (see page 30) , the Presi- 
dent asserted: “There can be no peace if 
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War Machine: The United States Army put a 
new lightweight tank through brutal speed tests in 
New Jersey last week. It reached a top speed of 127 
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the reign of law is to be replaced by a re- 
current sanctification of sheer force.” Then 
he pounded home: “We are determined . . . 
that the Western Hemisphere may work 
out its own interrelated salvation . . .” 

The President was not content with 
merely bolstering the Monroe Doctrine in 
Latin America. More concretely, on Thurs- 
day, Navy Day, he wrote Secretary of the 
Navy Claude A. Swanson: “The fleet must 
be ready.” 


Rebuke 


On the home front, Mr. Roosevelt added 
to his long list of broken precedents by 
becoming the first Chief Executive in liv- 
ing memory to criticize the conduct of a 
Congressional committee publicly. At a 
press conference, a reporter asked Mr. 
Roosevelt if he was concerned over the 
testimony before the Dies committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, which 
had branded the efforts of Gov. Frank 
Murphy of Michigan to settle sit-down 
strikes last year as “treasonable activities.” 

Instead of answering extemporaneously, 
the President dictated a statement, which 
was later read to reporters: “On the thresh- 
old of a vitally important gubernatorial 
election, they [the committee] permitted a 
disgruntled Republican judge, a discharged 
Republican city manager, and a couple of 
officious police officers to make lurid 
charges against Gov. Frank Murphy, with- 
out attempting to elicit from them facts 
as to their undeniable bias . . . In handling 
the dangerous labor situation in Michigan 
in the dark days of 1937, Governor 
Murphy . . . was concerned not only with 
the letter but with the spirit of the law 


. . . That is the American way of doing 
things .. .” 

Representative Dies retorted that he 
would make public letters of President 
Roosevelt and other Administration offi- 
cials showing “that they have refused to 
cooperate” with his investigation. “I have 


























Elderman in The Washington Post 


known from the beginning that neither the 
President nor his advisers favored this 
investigation,” he declared. 





Significance 


On the domestic front, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
castigation of the Dies committee simply 


voiced the unanimous New Deal sentiment 
that the committee has been out to smear 
it. At the same time, the President wel- 
comed a chance to give a helping hand to 
Governor Murphy, who is far from a sure 
winner in his tough reelection fight against 
a Republican opponent. 

But Japan presented a knottier problem. 
Unofficial Tokyo sources strongly hinted 
that as a result of the empire’s military 
victories, the old Open Door days were 
gone, perhaps forever. Moreover, Nippon’s 
reluctance even to reply to Grew’s strong 
note left State Department officials nerv- 
ous. 

Worst of all, there was still another 
question mark: did the absence of signs of 
approval from Britain and France, both 
equally hard hit by wartime trade restric- 
tions in China, mean that this country 
would have to fight for the trade status 
quo in China singlehanded? Until that 
question was answered, America’s Far 
Eastern foreign policy stood too delicately 
balanced for complete comfort. 





Spilled Coffee 


A fortnight ago, Harlan Miller, who 
writes the daily column “Over the Coffee” 
for The Washington Post, picked up a0 
item from a member of the diplomatic 
corps. He didn’t understand it, but he ran 
it anyhow: “Frenchmen in Washington 
have nicknamed Chamberlain ‘J’aime Hit- 
ler,’ which is a sort of a pun; it sounds like 
Jimmy Hitler, but it means ‘I love Hitler’.” 

Last week, after Miller’s readers had 
puzzled over the phantom pun, “Over the 
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m.p.h. on pavement and 78 m.p.h. over rough terrain. 
The camouflaged Juggernaut carries three machine 
guns and a rapid-fire anti-aircraft gun. 
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Coffee” contained a shamefaced note: 
“The Briton who told me the French pun 
on Chamberlain’s name got it wrong, quite 
naturally. It isn’t ‘J’aime Hitler’; it’s 
‘Jaime Berlin’ [I love Berlin].” 





I Dialed Hysteria 


Wells, Welles, and the CBS 
Find War Fantasy a Hot Poker 


Last Sunday ni ht, between 8 p.m. 
and 9 pm. (E.S.T.), thousands of radio 
listeners were shocked silly when they 
tuned in a CBS program and heard a 
voice shout in breathless news-broadcast 
style: “Flash! Meteor reported landing 
near Grovers Mill, NJ. . . . 1,500 killed 
_,. No, it’s not a meteor... it’s a 
flying metallic cylinder . . . gas sweeping 
New Jersey . . . invaders flying over the 
nation, raining bombs . . . death rays . . .” 

Actually, CBS was resuming a series of 
dramatic programs prepared by Orson 
Welles, boy wonder of the theatre. Some 
radio executives had supposed that a 
dramatization of H. G. Wells’ 40-year-old 
fantasy “The War of the Worlds” would 
bore listeners. So to pep up the story of 
Martian monsters who terrorized Great 
Britain, the locale was changed to this 
country, with Martians laying waste to 
the New Jersey countryside. 

But the radio chain had not counted on 
the reaction of countless thousands who 
had spent the first twenty minutes of the 
1our tuned in on a rival NBC attraction, 
Charlie McCarthy, ventriloquists’s dummy 
and fans’ favorite. When Charlie had 
finished his brief stint, these listeners 
joined other dial twirlers and missed an 
initial announcement that identified the 
program’s fictitious nature; likewise, they 
missed or ignored three similar subsequent 
warnings. On all these, already made 
danger-conscious by the recent war scare 
the effect of Wells-Welles realism was gal- 
vanic. 

As though an emotional electric switch 
had been turned on, a wave of mass hys- 
teria broke over the entire country. Police 
stations, hospitals, and newspaper offices 
were flooded with phone calls from fear- 
frozen citizens asking how they could es- 
cape destruction and how to get gas masks. 
In a score of states, weeping, hysterical 
men and women prayed for deliverance. 
Hundreds fainted. Doctors and nurses vol- 
unteered assistance. 

As rumors spread, imaginations went 
wild: one citizen reported he had heard 
the “swish” of the Martian visitors, an- 
other heard machine-gun fire, and a man 
with binoculars atop a Manhattan build- 
ing “saw” the flames of battle. In Brook- 
lyn a man phoned the police station: “We 
can hear the firing all the way here, and I 
want a gas mask. I’m a taxpayer.” 

In front of a Newark, N.J., apartment 
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Spy-trial witness: Mrs. Busch 


house, police found twenty families had 
started to remove their furniture—and 
their faces were swathed in wet towels to 
repel poisonous gas. A Pittsburgh husband 
found his wife with a bottle of poison, 
screaming: “I’d rather die this way than 
that.” And at Princeton University, Dr. 
Arthur F. Buddington, chairman of the 
Geology Department, gathered his field 
equipment and set out to get a specimen 
of the “meteor.” 





Significance 


Those who argue that radio is the 
strongest arm of dictators, since it re- 
duces an entire country to the size of 
one room, gasped at the graphic example 
of its power over susceptible multitudes. 
Never had radio’s ability to control peo- 
ple been so vividly proved, nor provoked 
so much widespread indignation. 

Within the industry, the incident 
brought fear of increased censorship from 
Washington, as Sen. Clyde Herring of 
Iowa came out for legislation to curb 
such “Hallowe’en bogymen.” while the 
FCC withheld action Monday pending 
further study, radio executives privately 
forecast conferences to bring about more 
caution in presentation of material. 





Spy Trial’s Brunette 


Among the alleged German spies who 
went on trial in New York three weeks ago 
was a comely young stewardess from the 
liner Europa, Johanna Hofmann. On the 
way to court last week with two fellow 
defendants, Eric Glaser and Otto Voss, 
she cracked: “You will now see three little 
fleas on trial.” 

Although the “three little fleas” didn’t 
appear on the stand, other witnesses added 
new tales of amateur espionage to those 
told by Guenther Rumrich, confessed spy 
who had turned state’s evidence (NEws- 





wEEK, Oct. 31). But by the end of the 
week a luscious brunette had outshone 
fleas, Rumrich, judge, jury, defense, and 
even the prosecutors, who had called her. 
Mrs. Kate Moog Busch answered questions 
as she pleased, ignored the judge’s admoni- 
tions, wandered off into descriptions of 
Berlin night clubs, “forgot” under cross- 
examination, and dared back at lawyers. 
Then, with continuing naiveté that neither 
judge nor lawyers had been able to pene- 
trate, she revealed that one night while 
held in “protective custody” she had tele- 
phoned Leon Turrou, G-man then in 
charge of the spy investigation: “I asked 
him if we could take a pleasure trip to 
Italy. A company offered us a reasonable 
price. It was just spring and everything 
was so beautiful!” 
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Jack Daniel Whisky 


Lem Motlow Puts One Over 
on the Drys of Tennessee 


In the final days of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature’s session last year a spry, black-clad 
man of 70-odd years bustled about, button- 
holing his colleagues. They were consider- 
ing a bill that would empower incorporated 
towns to permit manufacture of liquor for 
sale outside the state, which has been dry 
since 1909. 

Rep. Lem Motlow favored a measure 
that would grant a similar privilege to un- 
incorporated towns like his own Lynch- 
burg. Lem used to make Jack Daniel 
whisky, ranked among America’s best 
bourbons before Tennessee’s 29-year legal 
drought, and he wanted to do it again. So 
he plied wet legislators with his whisky— 
to the end that he incapacitated some and 
had to scratch up extra votes among the 
drys. He cajoled both sides with talk of 
the new taxes Tennessee could levy on his 
liquor if they’d let him make it. In the last 
three days of the session, Lem’s bill won 
and its rival lost. 

Back home, Lem petitioned the county 
court to call a special election under the 
new law, so voters could finally authorize 
him to make his whisky. But Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers and the Methodist bishop put up 
a stiff fight, and the court turned him 
down. He appealed, but again the drys out- 
talked him. He went to chancery court 
with a mandamus action and lost. He had 
to go to the State Supreme Court before 
he could get the election called, but when 
the vote was counted old Jack Daniel had 
won a substantial majority. 

Last week a score of employes had Lem’s 
little distillery humming and Lem was 
ready to go back to the legislature as a 
senator (his candidacy is unopposed) . His 
major interest there will be to see that no 
one tampers with his pet law. 

Meanwhile, thirsty Tennesseans are im- 
patient to taste 1938 Jack Daniel. But 
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they'll have to wait until it’s aged and then 
travel to another state to buy it. State 
enforcement officials are camping in Lem’s 
distillery to see to that. 





People vs. Irwin 


On Saturday, Apr. 4, 1937, a 29-year-old 
sculptor sauntered toward the East River 
in New York City, intent on suicide. But 
at the water’s edge, Robert Irwin discarded 
the idea of self-destruction and pondered 
murder. For a victim, he decided on Ethel 
Gedeon Kudner: “I wanted to kill Ethel 
because she was the dearest object in the 
world to me. I loved her and I hated her.” 
Instead, something led Irwin that night to 
the East Side apartment of Ethel Kudner’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary Gedeon. 

Next morning’s headlines screamed of a 
sensational triple murder. Mary Gedeon 
and her youngest daughter, Veronica, had 
been strangled; Frank Byrnes, a boarder 
at their apartment, had been stabbed to 
death. Because Ronnie Gedeon had worked 
as a photographers’ model, New York’s 
tabloids could plaster their pages with 
“artistic” nude poses of the slain girl. And, 
although police sent Irwin’s picture to 
every city in the country, he wandered 
unmolested for two months before he final- 
ly surrendered to a Chicago newspaper. 

This week, Irwin is scheduled to go on 
trial for the Byrnes murder before the 
New York Court of General Sessions. Two 
factors raise his case above the run-of-the 
mill murders: (1) the fact that a talented, 
mild-mannered young man committed a 
small-scale massacre, apparently in cold 
blood; and (2) that Defense Attorney 
Samuel S. Leibowitz, who has kept some 
120 murder defendants from paying the 
death penalty, will base Irwin’s defense on 
a plea of “not guilty by reason of insanity.” 





Four States 
Election Spotlight on N. Y., 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 


With election day only a fortnight dis- 
tant, issues and personalities of national 
interest stood out last week in four sectors: 

Pennsylvania, politically the nation’s 
second strongest state, found its Demo- 
cratic ranks split more widely than ever, 
vith the party’s future facing increasingly 
cerious peril. Originally at odds over the 
issue of whether to endorse a C.I.0. candi- 
date, Lt. Gov. Thomas Kennedy, for the 
governorship, Democratic leaders finally 
chose Charles A. Jones, a conservative 
Democrat. Later, Gov. George H. Earle’s 
administration faced a grand-jury inquiry 
on charges of corruption—and Republicans 
found growing hope that they would re- 
capture the power they had held for nearly 
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Bust of Ronnie Gedeon sculptured by Robert Irwin, her alleged murderer 


half a century. A fortnight ago, Democratic 
leaders in three important counties 
switched their allegiance to the Republican 
candidate for governor, Arthur H. James; 
by last week, 109 of Allegheny County’s 
156 minor chieftains had joined the move- 
ment. This week, after consistently re- 
fraining from direct intervention in the 
Pennsylvania muddle, President Roose- 
velt made public declaration of his support 
of state Democrats, then slapped at the 
Republicans: 

“I... feel that I have every right to 
object to Judge James’ saying in his 
speeches that I have deliberately refrained 
from meddling in local issues . . . because 
I am unwilling ‘to put my hands in that 
muddy water’.” 

Michigan saw in its gubernatorial con- 
test between Gov. Frank Murphy, Demo- 
crat, and Frank D. Fitzgerald, Republican, 
an election to be decided almost wholly on 
labor lines. Facing criticism for his failure 
to exercise armed force during the 1937 
automotive sit-down strikes, Murphy typi- 
cally defended himself in an address at 
Battle Creek last week: “There are no 
bloodstains on the automobiles going out 
from Flint, Pontiac, and Detroit .. . Some 
of our people are concerned about radical- 
ism in America. So the reactionary poli- 
ticians said: ‘We will call Frank Murphy 
a Red. There is nothing we can say against 
the honesty and humanity of his govern- 
ment’.” Fitzgerald, citing the Dies com- 
mittee’s assertions that Communistic ele- 
ments had permeated the C.1.0., retorted 
the same day at Lansing: “Even now, 
many months after the sit-downs were at 
their fever height, these influences remain 
within our borders. The agitators who were 
responsible for them are still in Michigan, 
free and at large.” 

This week Fiorello H. La Guardia, May- 
or of New York, entered the fight. In 
Detroit, La Guardia pleaded for a united 


labor front in Michigan and outlined a 
hypothetical baseball game: 

“Anti-labor comes to bat . . . The pitcher 
. . . lets one go and anti-labor knocks a 
fly right between Green and Lewis. Both 
of them shout: ‘It’s. mine.’ The ball falls 
between them and anti-labor wins.” 

Ohio, with attention centered on the 
senatorial campaign, faced a choice be- 
tween a President’s son, 49-year-old 
Robert A. Taft, and the incumbent, 
Robert J. Bulkley, a New Dealer of modi- 
fied orthodoxy. To present their argu- 
ments to the state’s voters, the pair 
started a series of six debates, modeled 
on the Lincoln-Douglas pattern, choosing 
such subjects as: “The Truth About Fed- 
eral Finances,” “Advancement of Labor 
Under the New Deal,” “A Constructive 
Alternative for the New Deal Fallacy.” 

The first, at Marietta, passed without 
incident. In the second, at Dayton, heck- 
lers booed Bulkley until Taft himself had 
to intervene. The Cincinnati meeting 
quickly became a riot: a balcony cheer- 
leader directed catcalls against Taft; one 
spectator, with cold-blooded impartiality, 
bellowed down both speakers; another 
brought an alarm clock which he rang 
whenever he heard a statement he didn't 
like. 

New York, key state in the current 
campaign, approached next week’s elec- 
tions with Gov. Herbert H. Lehman’s re- 
election hotly contested by District At 
torney Thomas E. Dewey. Pointing to his 
six-year record, Lehman conducted a quiet 
but effective fight. He attacked Dewey for 
“ignorance” of state affairs, assailed him 
for “running away” from the district at- 
torneyship to which he was elected only 
a year ago, and promised renewed sup- 
port of President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. Chiming in, James A. Farley derided 
Dewey as “the voice of inexperience.” 

Dewey’s strategy took a more spe 
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tacular turn. “Overall girls” blared his 
praises with a brass band and flourished 
workmen’s dinner buckets from which 
ihey distributed campaign buttons and 
pamphlets. Carrying his prosecutorial tac- 
tics into the campaign, he accused Leh- 
man of countenancing civil-service cor- 
ruption, creating a “paper” balance in 
the budget, and of belonging—unwitting- 
ly or not—to a “political machine filled 
with racketeers by the admission of the 
men .. - Who stand high in the councils 
of the Democratic party of the state.” 





Significance 


With Republicans proclaiming and 
Democrats admitting that Democratic de- 
feat either in Pennsylvania or New York 
or in both would spell proportionately 
serious disaster to the national Adminis- 
tration, both sides closely watched the 
emergence of two potentially important 
Republican leaders: Dewey in New York 
and Taft in Ohio. 

Both offer strong bids as possible 1940 
Presidential candidates. With Dewey’s 
youth and “racket-busting” reputation 
having captured public fancy, even as a 
defeated candidate for the New York 





Mrs. Buttery adopted ... 


governorship he could easily become a 
powerful factor in Republican ranks with- 
in the next two years. Taft, son of a 
President, is a citizen of the State that 
has given the nation seven native sons as 
Chief Executives. For him, election to the 
Senate might well prove to be the first 
lap in a journey to the White House. 
Within the G.O.P., the balance of 
power hangs upon election results. Should 
James win the Pennsylvania governorship, 
his victory would immeasurably strength- 
en the older, more conservative factions. 
But should Dewey be elected in New 
York, party control would decisively pass 
to the younger, more progressive leaders. 


Injunction in Jersey 
Judge Clark Forbids Hague 
to Treat His ‘Allergy’ to Reds 


Last June attorneys for the C.1.0. and 
the American Civil Liberties Union began 
injunction proceedings against Mayor 
Frank (“I Am the Law”) Hague of Jersey 
City. In the Federal District Court at 
Newark, N. J., they charged that his pre- 
vention of mass meetings in Jersey City 
by arrests and deportations infringed on 
constitutional rights. 

For five months Judge William Clark 
held the case under advisement. Last week 
the judge, now promoted to the Circuit 
bench, granted the injunction. Not so 
startling as his 1930 pronouncement rul- 
ing the adoption of the Prohibition amend- 
ment invalid, his decision still contained 
some of the same _ tongue-in-the-cheek 
flavor: 

“We hope that our failure to mention 
Jersey City’s form of allergy [to radicals] 
has been noticed . . . No direct testimony 
was offered on the issue of the mental 
condition of the officials and people of 
Jersey City .. .” 

Specifically Judge Clark forbade inter- 
ference in the right (1) to be and move 
about freely in Jersey City, (2) to dis- 
tribute leaflets and circulars, (3) to ad- 





Blue-eyed Betty Lou... 


dress public meetings in the parks, and (4) 
to display placards. 

While C.1.0. officials jubilantly predict- 
ed “no more sweatshops in Jersey City,” 
Hague’s attorneys just as happily pounced 
on Point 3 in the injunction. Judge Clark 
had ruled meetings could be held subject 
only to the city’s right to carry out the 
recreational purpose of the parks by ar- 


ranging convenient times and pl s—in 
effect, only under city permit. Hague an- 
nounced: “We have no intention of turn- 
ing over our streets and public parks to 
the use of radicals and Reds . . . There 
will be no letup.” 

Civil-liberties groups immediately ap- 
plied for a permit. It was denied. For their 
next step, they planned action to prove 
Hague in contempt of Judge Clark’s court. 





Who Gets Betty Lou? 


For fifteen years Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Buttery of Westport, Conn., have 
longed for a child. Last September in a 
nursing home they found Betty Lou, blue- 
eyed, 10-month-old daughter of Anna 
Fracos, an unmarried servant girl. At once 
attracted to the child, they took her 
home. But when they sought the mother’s 
signature on adoption papers they found 
she had moved to an unknown address in 
New York. On advice of their attorney 
they returned the child to the nursing 
home, continued to search for Miss Fracos. 

A month ago, another childless West- 
port couple, Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. 
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... but so did Mrs. Brown 


Brown, saw Betty Lou in the home, fell 
in love with her, and took her with them. 
They, too, planned to adopt her. Oct. 15 
the Butterys found Miss Fracos and ob- 
tained her signature to adoption papers. 
Two days later the young mother signed 
similar papers for the Browns. 

The Browns still had Betty Lou last 
week, and Probate Judge Austin Wake- 
man had a problem. Both families were 
able to give the child a good home; both 
loved her; and both claimed her. Between 
campaigning for reelection and ‘running 
his mattress factory, Judge Wakeman had 
little time to ponder, but he promised a 
decision sometime this week. 
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Wide World 
Sent Down Under: Duke of Kent with Duchess, ex-Princess Marina... . 


British Prepare to Dicker 


With Germany on Colonies 


But, Reshuffling Cabinet 
and Sending Kent to Australia, 
They Tighten Empire Ties 


In London last week, people who in- 
dulge in palace gossip pronounced the 
name of Canberra, Australia’s little capi- 
tal, as though it were Omsk or some other 
forlorn Siberian exile station. This remote 
spot is to be the next home of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent. And since the ab- 
dication of Edward VIII they have been 
the standard bearers on the home front 
against royal stodginess. 

They dance in night clubs, sometimes 
the ones which are not too exclusive to 
have hot music. Sleepless neighbors have 
complained to the Westminster Council 
about noisy parties at the Kents’ home. 
The Duchess, who was Princess Marina of 
Greece before their marriage in 1934, is 
slender, chic, and has a flair for hats. Such 
a combination is so far from royal con- 
vention that society and fashion column- 
ists call her the most spectacular British 
court figure since Mary, queen of Scots. 

The Duke, youngest of the four brothers, 
has spice in his premarital background. 
And some episodes in his recent history 
are stock stories: the time he appeared 
with an arm in a sling and said he had 
been cranking a car; his appearance in a 
black shoe and a brown sandal; and the 
day a photographer caught him, with a 


woman friend, leaving a_phrenologist’s 
salon. 

Thus, as soon as George VI appointed 
Kent next Governor General of Australia, 
the cocktail interpretation made it a case 
of jealousy. Queen Mary, Scottish by 
nature and English in style, wanted the 
glamorous eccentrics out of the way. In 
reality that version was much foam for 
little beer. 

Australia had asked that a member of 
the royal family come Down Under as its 
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Governor General. Such a thing isn’t with, 
out precedent but has not been done sing 
the 1931 Statute of Westminster left ¢}j, 
job the only direct tie between Dominion, 
and Britain. Australia’s position betwee, 
aggressive Japan and the African colonie; 
that Germany is reclaiming urged tigh:.. 
bonds with the crown. So as soon as Vis. 
count Gowrie told the King he didn’t way; 
to remain as Governor General longer thay 
November of next year, Kent was chosey 
to succeed him. 


The Sun Again 

When the British Cabinet met Oct, 9 
it considered officially for the first time 
Hitler’s claim for return of Germany’; 
pre-war colonies. The Fiihrer had mep. 
tioned the subject to Prime Minister Ne. 
ville Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden and 
again at Munich. He made no tangible 
proposition. But since then, Marshal Gir. 
ing and other Nazis have talked more ex. 
plicitly to members of Britain’s pro-Ger. 
man clique. Consequently, the meeting 
had plenty of unofficial plans to ponder 
They range from outright surrender of the 
three under British mandate—Tanganyika 
and parts of the Cameroons and Togoland 
—to a “colonial pool” into which Portugal 
and Belgium also would be pressed to toss 
parts of their colonies. 

This week, as part of the Cabinet re- 
shuffle which has been going on piecemeal, 
Chamberlain appointed Malcolm MacDon- 
ald Dominions Secretary. MacDonald al- 
ready is Colonial Secretary, so the new 
job unites empire affairs in his hands. Son 
of the late Laborite Prime Minister, he is 
37 years old—the only young man Chan- 
berlain trusts with responsibility. His ap- 
pointment, like that of Kent to Australia, 
was an attempt to bolster in advance the 
next point of Nazi pressure—along the 
line of empire. 

Events in Germany encouraged such 
foresight. On Oct. 29, Gen. Franz Ritter 
von Epp, chief protagonist of the Reich's 
colonial expansion, said in a speech that 
the time had come for Germany to get 
back what it lost: “Our claim is to all our 
former colonies. Whether, when the actual 
moment for bargaining for them comes, 
we shall show restraint is for the iuture 
to decide. If we do, then we shall demand 
compensation for whatever we don’t claim.” 

Von Epp belittled the “colonial pool” 
idea, saying Germany wanted only what 
it had before. He also said Hitler didn't 
intend to make the first move but ex 
pected the others to come forward with 
offers. 

This speech was made at the opening of 
a new training school for colonists. Vou 
Epp spoke as head both of the German 
Colonial Bund and of the Nazi partys 
colonial department. And in broadcasting 
German’s claim he brought to a new high 
point the campaign which has been goig 
on ever since Nazism came to power. 

In “Mein Kampf,” Hitler disparaged 
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International 


Germany’s old colonies (black): General von Epp wants them back 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s urge for colonial expan- 
sion and a “place in the sun.” He wasn’t 
converted until 1934. Then Marshal Gér- 
ing, himself son of a Reichcommissar of 
South-West Africa, was the first influen- 
tial Nazi to speak in favor of the idea, and 
a few months later Hitler followed suit. 

From that time the movement grew. 
A dozen scattered colonial societies were 
combined under von Epp, giving the Co- 
lonial Bund more than a million members. 
Two schools were opened to train Nazi 
men and women in tropical-plant culture, 
medical practice, and other colonial neces- 
sities. The third one, opened last week, is 
at Ladeburg, near Berlin, and will give 
a finishing course to graduates of the other 
two. 

Propaganda has grown as fast. Most of 
the white population in the British Cam- 
eroons is German. And von Epp’s Bund 
has been so active in its propaganda among 
the 9,632 Germans in South-West Africa 
that the Union of South Africa banned all 
its activities in 1934. This colony and Tan- 
ganyika, where there are 2,981, are the only 
former territories with sizable German pop- 
ulations. Nevertheless, von Epp said at 
Ladeburg that the Bund had supplied ra- 
dios and propaganda to 3,000 families in 
Africa and was supporting fifteen schools 
and partly paying for twelve others there. 





Significance 


Although still only in the sparring stage, 
the colonial issue seems earmarked as the 
next on which Hitler will demand a show- 
down. The first argument for restoration 
of colonies was economic. The one favored 
now is “bread and honor”—especially the 
need to break this remaining shackle of 
the Versailles Treaty which stigmatizes 
Germany as unworthy to administer col- 
onies, 

Already the prospect has started a vig- 
orous reaction. Last week Oswald Pirow, 
Union of South Africa Defense Minister, 


stopped in Portugal to get that govern- 
ment’s backing against concessions before 
going on to London. And the Radical So- 
cialist party congress in France (see page 
18) went on record against touching 
French colonies, although agreeing to a 
possible “redistribution of raw materials.” 
That is an idea the Nazis already have 
turned down. 
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At bottom, however, the issue is between 
Britain and Germany. Britain still is not 
sure whether Hitler really wants colonies 
—which would mean following the Kai- 
ser’s expensive navy-building course—or 
intends only to use the demand in bargain- 
ing over disarmament, an air treaty, or 
other European matters. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that Chamberlain is willing to 
meet Hitler again to discuss this issue as 
he did Czechoslovakia. And after the sub- 
ject first came before the Cabinet it was 
reported that the Prime Minister was 
ready to call a general conference to talk 
about colonial redistribution on a big 
scale. 





Libya’s Promotion 


For five years Marshal Italo Balbo, 
smart and dapper Governor of Libya, ex- 
perimented with “demographic coloniza- 
tion”—settling large families on ready- 
made farms grouped around villages. In 
that time he raised the arid colony’s 
population by only 5,000. Finally, last 
week he scored his first large-scale success 
—and did it so well he found himself 
out of a job. 

On Genoa docks 12,000 solid peasants 
sat quietly in the rain and_ twisted 
cardboard identification tags pinned to 
their clothes. In Naples another 6,000 
awaited transports with long tiers of 
double bunks, which formerly carried 
troops to Ethiopia. Government agents 
had carefully picked them for the first 
mass colonization of Libya. Qualifica- 
tions: a poor but honest family of eight, 
including three able-bodied men and two 
women; good health, and a sound Fascist 
record. 

Such swift expansion caused Rome to 
make the colony a province of Italy 
proper, and that’s where the Marshal’s 
semi-autonomous rule ended. What new 
job the dynamic aviator would tackle 
next wasn’t announced. But his colonists, 
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unconcerned over that, went straight to 
the promised land he had prepared for 
them. There each family will find a 
stone and plaster house, a barn, livestock, 
tools, seed, and approximately 30 acies 
of irrigated land. The houses boast of 
three bedrooms, a kitchen, and a picture 
of the Duce. Within 30 years the peasant 
should be able to pay off his share of 
the $10,000,000 cost of settlement and 
gain ownership of the property. Of more 
immediate effect, Mussolini will have the 
benefit of an Italian population settled 
mostly near the strategic Egyptian border. 





Surprise In Gaza 


Since Britain rushed thousands of re- 
inforcements to Palestine and put all the 
Holy Land under military control, Arabs 
have radically changed their tactics. No 
longer roaming open country in large 
bands, they are now mainly sabotaging 
communications and sniping in towns. 
This also helps save ammunition, scarcer 
than ever as rebel recruits increase. 

Oct. 26 British troops with machine 
guns, armored cars, and light mountain 
artillery mopped up a 300-square-mile 
area around Haifa, dynamiting Arab vil- 
lages where snipers hid, arresting hun- 
dreds for questioning, and confiscating 
arms. Twelve Arabs were killed. 

Three days later, more guns and am- 
munition—much of it German and Turk- 
ish dating back to the World War—were 
seized in a surprise raid on Gaza, the old 
Philistine town where Samson destroyed 
the temple. Arriving in 300 motor trucks 
and armored cars, the soldiers routed out 
8,000 Arabs for searching and questioning. 

As another check, Major Gen. Robert 
H. Haining, British commander-in-chief, 
decreed that all travelers by rail or motor 
must have special military passes after 
Nov. 1, thus leaving terrorist drifters no 
way to get around except by horse, don- 
key, or camel. 

Arab leaders, aroused by American sup- 
port of Jewish aims in Palestine, ordered 
a boycott of American goods and institu- 
tions. The boycott of institutions will af- 
fect such schools, churches, and missions 
as serve Arabs. 





France’s Swing 
Daladier Lines up His Party 
for Friendship With Dictators 


In the city that gave its name to the rev- 
olutionary national anthem, Premier Edou- 
ard Daladier last week lined up political 
support for a new policy of friendship with 
the Fascist dictators. 

The Premier made the two key speeches 
to the annual congress of his Radical 
Socialist party at Marseille. In the first he 
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Palestine ‘suicide squad, feeling way, keeps tracks clear 


laid down France’s post-Munich foreign 
policy, urging pacts with both Hitler and 
Mussolini “which would strengthen peace 
even though they are framed for the de- 
fense of national interests.” Then he 
widened further the growing breach in the 
Popular Front by a bitter denunciation of 
French Communists. 

Of domestic problems, Daladier said the 
Government’s expenditure next year would 
total 102,000,000,000 francs ($2,754,- 
000,000) against an income of only 66,- 
000,000,000 frances ($1,783,700,000) . “I ask 
you,” he demanded, “how long can this 
sort of thing last? . . . If it persists, France 
will be plunged into bankruptcy.” 

Former Premier Edouard Herriot, Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber, raised the 
only serious opposition when he objected 
to Daladier’s attack on Communists and 
upheld the Franco-Soviet military alliance. 
He also appealed to President Roosevelt 
and the United States to join in “the work 
of peace.” This suggestion was incorpo- 
rated in a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the final session, expressing hope for an 
international economic conference, “in 
accordance with President Roosevelt’s 
wishes.” 

While the party congress was in session, 
a fire in which at least 50 perished started 
in the Nouvelles Galleries, a big depart- 
ment store, and spread to the Hotel de 
Noailles, where Daladier and other dele- 
gates were staying. They were out, attend- 
ing a session, but valuable papers belong- 
ing to them were barely rescued by fire- 
men before the walls collapsed. 





Significance 


Two important factors emerged from the 
Marseille congress: the willingness of 
France’s strongest political party to follow 


Britain’s lead in the new European align- 
ment away from collective security and 
toward direct negotiation with Hitler and 
Mussolini; and the increasing trend to the 
Right in its sentiment. German reaction to 
Daladier’s plea for friendship pacts indi- 
cated they will doubtless be negotiated 
shortly. The new French Ambassador to 
Rome, André Francois-Poncet, transferred 
from Berlin, will continue with Mussolini 
the preliminary negotiations he had to 
that end with Hitler. 

By attacking the Communists, the 
Premier foreshadowed a still further breach 
in the Popular Front’s line-up of parties. 
The strength of combination in the Cham- 
ber was made up of 116 Radical Socialists, 
146 Socialists, and 72 Communists. Having 
dropped both Socialists and Communists, 
Daladier’s majority now is based on Center 
and Right support. 





Return of La Martiniere 


Twice a year the little French steamer 
La Martiniére used to be taken out of 
service as an ordinary tramp and used to 
transport prisoners to the Devil’s Island 
penal colony. Last summer this case of 
marine split personality seemed to have 
been cured when the Popular Front gov- 
ernment, urged by ex-Premier Léon Blum 
and the Socialist party, decreed that no 
more convicts should be shipped to the 
notorious “dry guillotine” (NEWSWEEK, 
July 11). 

Last week, however, La Martiniére put 
in at St. Nazaire, once more to have the 
old iron cages installed in her hold and to 
be fumigated for human freight. France 
has not yet built the prisons at home which 
were supposed to replace the French Gul- 
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ana colony, and to relieve overcrowding 
Premier Daladier ordered the Devil’s 
[sland traffic resumed. A thousand relégués 
_criminals with ten felony convictions— 
will be shipped there in two cargoes, begin- 
ning Nov. 20. 





Matadors in Overalls 


Bullfighting sank to a low ebb in the 
forepart of the Spanish civil war. Matadors 
and their retinues swapped swords and gay 
trappings for rifles and uniforms. Animals 
which might have been slain in the bull- 
rings were requisitioned to feed soldiers and 
civil populations. Madrid’s last bullfight 
took place in August, 1936, soon after the 
fighting began. 

Last week the first bullfight in loyalist 
Spain since the middle of 1937 was held at 
Orthuela. It was given to help a campaign 
in the province of Alicante for funds to 
clothe soldiers this winter. But because of 
the need for economy, the spectacle lacked 
much of its old color and glamour. Instead 
of their familiar bespangled attire, the 
matadors fought in humble overalls. And, 
where they used to make between $1,000 
and $2,500 a fight, their only pay was the 
meat from the bulls they killed. 





The Minorities 


When the Munich agreement went into 
effect Oct. 1, only Hungary felt too weak 
to seize its minority from Czechoslovakia 
forcibly. Instead, it made exorbitant de- 
mands for compensation, including the 
non-Hungarian province of Ruthenia. Since 
then Prague and Budapest have hurled 
ultimatums and refusals back and forth. 
But because Germany backed Czechoslo- 





: Wide World 
Carol of Rumania 


vakia and Italy supported Hungary, 
neither could take any action. This stale- 
mate made serious trouble at home for 
Hungarian Prime Minister Imredy. Hun- 
garian Nazis, although scattered under sev- 
eral rival leaders, have united in accusing 
him of weakness and urged that the army 
march into Slovakia. 

Last week German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop traveled to Italy 
to settle this Rome-Berlin axis domestic 
question. Hitler got what he wanted. Italy 
and Germany will jointly arbitrate Hun- 
gary’s legitimate claims. But other de- 
mands—including the claim for Ruthenia’s 
annexation, which would block the Reich’s 


road toward Russia—were left for “fu- 
ture consideration.” 


| Two weeks ago Prague granted Ruthen- 
ia autonomy and appointed Andrew Brody 
its first Premier. He immediately began 
urging a plebiscite on union with Hungary. 
Last week Prague removed him as Premier, 
summoned him to the capital, and arrested 
him on a charge of accepting Hungarian 
bribes. 


{ In Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort, and other 
cities of Greater Germany police routed 
Polish Jews from their beds at midnight 
Oct. 28, allowed them to take only 10 
marks ($4) with them, and rushed them 
onto trains. Within three days some 8,000 
had been dumped on the Polish frontier 
and other thousands were on the way: Po- 
land had threatened to invalidate their 
passports and leave them stranded in Ger- 
many. Appalled by this prompt reaction, 
Warsaw this week agreed to withdraw the 
invalidation measures. Polish Jews still in 
Germany were returned to their homes— 
but the 8,000 were forced to remain in 


Poland. 


q As part of their general settling of ac- 
counts, Berlin and Prague made arrange- 
ments for the exchange of 150 criminals 
and 1,000 lunatics. They include Czechs 
from Sudeten prisons and asylums and 
Sudeten Germans from those in Czech 
territory. 


{ King Carol of Rumania, eager for Brit- 
ish support against Nazi pressure, has been 
forced to postpone state trips to Britain 
three times: by King George’s 1935 ill- 
ness, Edward VIII’s abdication, and Hit- 
ler’s annexation of Austria. Last week he 
announced that he would finally visit Lon- 
don in November—presumably to float an 
armaments loan. The same day Justice 
Minister Victor Iamandi abolished Parlia- 








Traffic Justice: Instead of getting a ticket, Ger- 
man drivers stopped for minor traffic violations have 
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their tires deflated and must change them in a busy 
thoroughfare while people look on. 




















ment and established a one-party govern- 
ment for Rumania and its troublesome 
minorities—including 1,463,000 Magyars 
and 713,000 Germans. This rounded out 
Carol’s efforts on the home front to stall 
off Nazism by setting up royal dictatorship. 





Medals at Moscow 


The Soviet Union gave honors last week 
to 6,500 soldiers, political commissars, 
nurses, and pilots who took part in fighting 
against the Japanese at Changkufeng Hill 
last Argust. The strangest feature of this 
honors list, however, was the complete 
absence of mention of Marshal Vassily 
K. Bliicher, famous veteran of the civil 
war, the Chinese Revolution, and for a 
long time commander of the Soviet Far 
Eastern Army. It’s now almost certain 
that the Marshal has gone the way of 
many other high officers who have dis- 
appeared in Stalin’s purge. Bliicher was 
one of the five originii Soviet Marshals, 
created in 1935. ‘‘ukhachevsky and Yego- 
roff already had been purged; only War 
Commissar Voroshiloff and Marshal Bu- 
denny are left. 





Japan’s Problem 


She Has the Big Vhinese Cities, 
but Hinterlands Fight On 


In the dawn of Dec. 7, 1937, a great 
Douglas plane roared westward up the 
Yangtze River, the machine guns of out- 
distanced Japanese pursuit ships sputter- 
ing futilely at its tail. By a matter of a 
few days Chiang Kai-shek had escaped 
Japanese troops surrounding Nanking; by 
a matter of minutes the Generalissimo had 
eluded enemy air patrols. 

At 12:30 a.m. on Oct. 25, 1938, lights 
suddenly flashed on at Hankow’s military 
airport. A white Douglas transport, fol- 
lowed in quick succession by five guardian 
craft, flashed across the field and west- 
ward into the darkness. Chiang Kai-shek 
had made another last-minute dash from 
a doomed Chinese capital. 


Conquest 

The day of Chiang’s flight, government 
officials summoned Hankow correspond- 
ents for a last press conference. As they 
announced that the city would be aban- 
doned without a fight, workmen laid dyna- 
mite charges and strung detonating wires 
down corridors of the building. 

Soon the crash of explosions in Wu- 
chang, across the Yangtze, drowned out 
the rumble of Japanese artillery 20 miles 
downstream. On Snake Hill, government 
offices crumbled in dust and flames. Giant 
mines completed the demolition of the 
Hankow-Canton railway station, already 
wrecked by Japanese aerial bombs. In the 
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deserted Japanese concession, one by one 
the Consulate, the Consul’s home, and 
the luxurious Naval Club crashed. Even 
Chiang Kai-shek’s private air-raid shel- 
ter beneath the Central Bank blew up. 

And as fire roared through kerosene- 
soaked mills and factories, panicky Chi- 
nese shrieked at the barbed-wire gates of 
the French concession, seeking refuge. The 
city’s water failed and lights went out. 
Flames threatened to destroy Hankow 
completely, until a saving, heavy rain 
came. 

Next morning American sailors on the 
gunboats Luzon and Guam—anchored be- 
fore the National City Bank building— 
saw two launches, driven by airplane pro- 
pellers, advancing through the Yangtze 
murk. A breeze lifted up the Rising Sun 
flag. At the gutted Japanese concession, 
the conquerors landed for a moment, fired 
a few shots at scared Chinese, reembarked, 
and sped downstream. 

In a few hours, up the river came a 
flotilla of two mine sweepers and seven 
destroyers escorted by low-flying planes. 
Through Hankow’s streets Japanese troops 
stepped jauntily, guided by a helpful Brit- 
ish officer and a French Catholic priest. 
Italian marines presented arms to them 
and a Japanese officer responded with a 
“Banzai Mussolini” On “Cabaret Row,” 
Russian taxi-dance girls presented the in- 
vaders with cigarettes. Welcoming com- 
mittees, waving Japanese flags and ex- 
ploding firecrackers, cheered them. And in 
the carefully guarded French concession, 
unconcerned crowds jammed a movie 
starring Shirley Temple. 

Most of Hankow’s 400,000 population 
—1,100,000 others had been evacuated— 
hid fearfully indoors, expecting a repe- 
tition of the orgy that marked the Japa- 
nese capture of Nanking. But this time 
regular troops—Nanking’s captors were 
reservists—under Prince Naruhiki Higashi- 
Kuni, a hard-boiled kinsman of the 
Emperor, maintained discipline. Only one 
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excess marred their record: American cor. 
respondents aboard the Luzon saw the 
troops wantonly shoot Chinese prisoners, 
then pitch the bodies into the Yangtze. 


Background 


The fall of Hankow ended the greatest 
river campaign since Grant came down 
the Mississippi. On Aug. 9, 1937, Japan’s 
navy lightheartedly started it by invad- 
ing Shanghai. By last week the Emperor’s 
men had painfully battled 440 miles up 
the Yangtze, mobilized an army of 
400,000, and incurred some 150,000 casual- 
ties. 

Japan’s strategists first assumed that 
the fall of Shanghai would cause China’; 
resistance to buckle. After two months 
of bitter, inconclusive fighting, they 
landed 30,000 on the unguarded shores of 
Hangchow Bay, cut into the rear of the 
Chinese, and smashed them. But at their 
German-constructed fortifications _ just 
west of Shanghai, the Chinese rallied de- 
fiantly. Tokyo thereupon massed an even 
greater army and struck with devastating 
force that soon planted the Rising Sun 
flag in Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek’s be- 
loved capital. 

But once more the shattered Chinese 
astonished Tokyo by reorganizing. Japan 
switched its attack to North China until 
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Prince Higashi-Kuni, Commander 


the Yellow River floods ended that cam- 
paign last spring. Then again Japan 
turned to the vital Yangtze region for a 
decisive victory. Gunboats and transports 
carried troops up to Nanking, and after 
weeks of desperate fighting they finally 
established a mid-Yangtze base at Kiv- 
kiang last July. Then, mile by mile, the 
Japanese struggled up the river. Always 
the Chinese practiced the same wearing, 
exasperating tactics: from one fortifica- 
tion to another they slowly retreated, al- 
ways fighting, selling their lives as dearly 
as possible in Yangtze swamps. 
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Shanghai’s defense had cost Chiang 
Kai-shek the cream of his German-trained 


troops. Nanking meant the massacre of | 


100,000 soldiers and civilians and almost 
started a revolt against the generalissimo’s 
“incompetence.” But last week, Chiang 
Kai-shek, profiting at last by the plans of 
the German experts, who advised him in 
the early stages to attempt no “last 
ditch” defenses against superior forces, 
lost nothing but the ruined shell of a city. 


Significance 


Hankow’s fall gave Japan the most im- 
portant strategic center in China. To the 
north Tokyo can consolidate its present 
loose grip on the Hankow-Peiping railway, 
thus linking its North China conquests 
with those in the Yangtze Valley. To the 
south columns can drive down the railway 
to Changsha, there connect with an army 
advancing from Nanchang, and eventual- 
ly meet the South China expeditionary 
force which took Canton two weeks ago. 
Then to the northern and central regions, 
Tokyo can add the huge slice of Southeast 
China (shaded area on map). 

This territory contains all China’s trunk 
railways and shuts Chiang Kai-shek from 

sea-borne munitions. A quick thrust 
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out to Sian in the northwest would block 
the truck and camel trail from Russia. 
And last week Tokyo moved to stop 
China’s only other immediately effective 
means of obtaining munitions: the rail- 
ways from Indo-China. Japan charged that 
France had violated last year’s pledge not 
to ship munitions to Chiang Kai-shek and 
warned Paris that if this continued it 
“might be compelled to take measures”— 
presumably occupation of Hainan Island. 

Despite this brilliant strategic outlook, 
the fact remained that Japan’s pincer at- 
tack on Hankow had failed tactically: 
Chiang had slipped out with 300,000 men 
to join some 1,000,000 other reserves and 
form new lines in the vast, almost impass- 
able interior. With a ten months’ supply 
of munitions accumulated, the Chinese 
can hope to hold off Japan until comple- 
tion of the one route that can’t be closed: 
the road from Yiinnan to Burma, far re- 
moved from bombers and blockades. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s abandonment of Han- 
kow also indicated that henceforth he will 
concentrate more and more on small local 
actions and guerrilla warfare in a deliberate 
effort to lengthen Japan’s already tre- 
mendous lines of communication. 

Until Tokyo can consolidate its present 
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loose occupation, it cannot accomplish its 
underlying aim: to make a profit from 
China. So iar Tokyo’s ambitious develop- 
ment schemes have failed because of 
China’s chaotic state and a failure to ob- 
tain foreign backing. Chiang counts on 
guerrillas to perpetuate this first condition 
and on Japan’s unpopularity with the 
countries that have money to assure con- 
tinuance of the second. 





Chile’s Election 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda, a rich farmer and 
political moderate, defeated Gustavo Ross, 
a financier and conservative, in the elec- 
tion for President of Chile last week. 

The election was influenced by the fact 
that a third candidate, ex-President Carlos 
Ibafiez, was in jail in Santiago during the 
most exciting electioneering days. Ibafiez 
was arrested after the abortive Fascist 
“Nacista” coup of Sept. 5 and wasn’t 
acquitted of taking part in it until two 
days before the election. 

From behind the bars he threw the 
votes of his mixed following to Aguirre. 
The result was to give Aguirre the sup- 
port of the first “Popular Front” ever 
organized in the Americas and of one of 
the most confused on record. It ranged 
from Fascist at one extreme to Com- 
munists at the other. In spite of this, the 
result was so close that on the final count 
Aguirre was only 4,000 ahead out of 
500,000 votes cast. 

The day after election Aguirre assured 
Washington that his platform did not in- 
clude imitation of Mexico in expropriation 
of foreign property. He will succeed Presi- 
dent Arturo Alessandri when the latter’s 
term ends Dec. 24. 





Mexican Promise 


Two weeks ago Mexican Ambassador 
Francisco Castillo Najera arrived in Wash- 
ington with a proposal to pay off the 
$10,000,000 owed to Americans for ex- 
propriated farm lands. The plan called for 
yearly installments of $500,000. It was the 
first cash offer that had been made to set- 
tle these outstanding claims. 

While the State Department rejected the 
offer, at least the two countries had started 
talking figures for the first time in more 
than a year. The one drawback was that 
while diplomatic parleys made progress in 
Washington, the Cardenas government 
continued to expropriate land in Mexico. 

Even last week, more than 47,000 acres 
belonging to United States citizens—among 
them 4,307 acres belonging to Rep. William 
Lemke of North Dakota—were taken over. 
But later in the week the diplomatic over- 
tures finally scored. On Oct. 27, President 
Cardenas at last promised formally that 
no more American-owned land would be 
expropriated until negotiations ended. 

















Association heads: Ward, Camalier,-and Merritt 


Six thousand tooth specialists who went 
to St. Louis last week for the annual five- 
day session of the American Dental As- 
sociation had what amounted to a bus- 
man’s holiday. Now and then they re- 
laxed by playing golf (best score: 152 tor 
36 holes), trapshooting, and dancing at 2 
dinner in honor of Dr. C. Willard Cama- 
lier of Washington, the association's re- 























SCIENCE 


Exoneration of Sugar as Cause of Cavities 
Challenged at St. Louis Dental Convention 


tiring president who was succeeded by Dr, 
Marcus L. Ward of Ann Arbor, Mich, 
But mostly they watched other dentists 
treating diseased teeth, studied exhibits, 
and made reports on the latest ways of 
filling, pulling, straightening, and clean- 
ing teeth. Although most papers were 
packed with technical detail, the following 
were of general interest: 

Dental Puzzle No. 1. As usual, the 
cause of cavities aroused much A.D.A. 
discussion. A fortnight ago two investi- 
gators upset good dental theory by telling 
a New York audience that fermentation 
of corn, oat, and wheat foods hastened 
the development of pits in the teeth 
(Newsweek, Oct. 31). Furthermore, they 
said eating sugar-rich foods had little if 
anything to do with causing cavities. 

Dr. L. S. Fosdick, head of the chen- 
istry department at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—one of the nation’s most im- 
portant dental-research centers—told the 
St. Louis meeting of research that he dis- 
agreed with these conclusions. After 
eighteen months of study he had only con- 
vinced himself that the  sugar-causes- 
cavities theory was correct but also con- 


Newsweek Photos by Pa® Terry 


Replacing nature: making a plate... ... and fitting a patient 
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tradicted the former belief that only one 
product of sugar fermentation—lactic acid 
_destroyed teeth. Dr. Fosdick found at 
least four other acids capable of wrecking 
enamel. 

Leaving the reason for cavities contro- 
versial, Dr. F. C. Cady of the United 
States Public Health Service turned to 
immediate problems with a plea for bet- 
ter care of the teeth and suggested that 
cavities be filled “early in life and 
periodically thereafter.” To back his sug- 
sestion, he cited two discouraging facts: 
(1) 90 per cent of American children 
under 16 suffer from tooth decay; (2) 
these children are accumulating dental 
defects six times faster than dentists are 
correcting them. 

Thumb Suckers. When a person clamps 


» his back teeth together, the upper and 


lower front teeth should meet squarely. 
If this doesn’t happen, a dentist knows he 
has a case of abnormal tooth position— 
malocclusion. Malocclusion may be due 
to hereditary traits, as in the case of the 
Hapsburg royal family, several of whose 
members had protruding jaws. Upsets in 
the glands that influence bone growth 
may also result in misplaced teeth. But 
Dr. Leland R. Johnson of Chicago re- 
ported on another possible cause of this 
condition: thumb sucking. Although 
mothers have always told children to stop 
the habit, some dentists and physicians 
pooh-poohed the idea that it could push 
teeth awry. Dr. Johnson, however, mild- 
ly supported the mothers with data gar- 
nered from 989 cases of malocclusion be- 
tween the ages of 214% and 19. A study of 
their thumb-sucking histories showed him 
the habit was “a factor” in throwing 
teeth out of line. 





New Social Medicine Skirmish 


At the same time a special grand jury 
in Washington was privately investigating 
the American Medical Association on 
charges that it had tried to throttle medi- 
cal cooperative activities, the American 
Public Health Association convened in 
Kansas City, Mo., last week. While the 
convention was mainly concerned with 
administering health services, the meet- 
ing served as a springboard for a last- 
minute airing of the government-organized 
medicine controversy on who should super- 
vise the administering. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, repeated the pro- 
posals for public-health expansion made 
at the National Health Conference three 
months ago (Newsweek, Aug. 1) and 
recommended health insurance as a pos- 
sible way of providing for those unable 
to meet doctors’ bills. On the same side, 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, A.P.H.A. spokes- 
man, branded the fear of bureaucratic 
control of medicine a “bugaboo.” On the 
other side, Dr. Irvin Abell, A.M.A. presi- 














dent, repeated his organization’s stand: 
that health insurance would lead to po- 
litical control of medicine. 

The three talks marked the last “social- 
ized medicine” skirmish before this week’s 
vital meeting in Washington, where Dr. 
Abell and other A.M.A. representatives 
will try to reach an agreement with Fed- 
eral experts on what will eventually be 
incorporated into a new public-health bill 
for Congress’ approval. After hearing 
these opinions at Kansas City, convention 
leaders attended special symposiums and 
settled down to reading papers on such 
problems as cleansing drinking water and 
packing crabs and lobsters. Two of the 
most important papers: 

In 1960 What? At a session on vital 
statistics Dr. Warren S. Thompson, di- 
rector of the Scripps Foundation at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, laid a rough 
plan for United States public-health ac- 
tion in 1960. By that time the number of 
persons 65 years of age or over will have 
soared from 6,500,000 (according to the 
latest official census of 1930) to 14,500,- 
000. Middle-aged Americans (between 44 
and 64) will form a larger proportion of 
the population, and the percentage of 
women between the ages of 20 and 29— 
the most fertile child-bearing period—will 
have declined from 44.8 to 38. 

The nation will age because public- 
health methods have increased the life 
expectation of the newborn infant, and 
Dr. Thompson presented Massachusetts 
statistics to show this. A baby in Massa- 
chusetts could have expected to live 34.5 
years in 1789, 59 years in 1930. But once 
a person reaches 40, he can expect to live 
little longer than could have a person of 
the same age 150 years ago. A 40-year- 
old Massachusetts male in 1789 could 
look forward to the age of 65 while in 
1930 the life expectation at the same age 
was only three years longer. From such 
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facts Dr. Thompson concluded: “All the 
great advances in medicine and in public- 
health work during the last century have 
had but small effect in prolonging the 
life of the mature adult. They have, how- 
ever, done much for the newborn infant 
and for young children.” 

While young people usually suffer from 
the invasion of their bodies by damaging 
organisms such as viruses and germs, their 
elders’ ailments are most often due to 
worn-out organs. Dr. Thompson pointed 
out that, since health officers and physi- 
cians of 1960 will be caring for an older 
population, modern medical schools had 
better devote more time to the study of 
organic diseases. Moreover, nervousness 
and unstable living conditions hasten the 
diseases of old age, and Dr. Thompson 
believes “medical men will have to join 
forces with sociologists, economists, and 
the government much more than in the 
past.” 

Spreading Typhoid. A person is con- 
sidered a permanent typhoid carrier if, 
one year after he has had the disease, he 
is found to have the germs in his body. 
There are no nationwide statistics on the 
number of such carriers, but at a special 
meeting Dr. A. L. Gray of the Mississippi 
State Board of Health revealed typhoid 
figures for his state. 

In 1920 there were 2,644 cases and 342 
deaths; last year, in 344 cases, only 77 
died. Despite this improvement, Dr. Gray 
wasn’t satisfied. He believed that the 
actual 1937 figures were 30 to 40 per cent 
too low and, on the basis of a survey 
made three years ago, he reported there 
were 5,991 typhoid carriers who were ex- 
posing the rest of the population to con- 
stant danger. Health officers were par- 
ticularly interested in Dr. Gray’s paper, 
fearing that similar conditions may pre- 
vail in states other than Mississippi. 





The Hamburger Plant 


The New York Botanical Garden, up 
in the rock and tree country of the Bronx, 
nurtures some picturesque specimens from 
the plant kingdom. To name a few, it 
displays the Amorphophallus titanum, 
which is not only the largest known 
flower but one that emits a knock-you- 
over odor on the rare occasions it blooms; 
the century plant, the night-blooming 
cereus, and plenty of other strange ones 
from odd spots the world over. 

Last week the garden fell heir to an- 
other queer one—a Pacific Coast plant 
that eats raw hamburger and is a mean 
looker to boot, for it resembles a hooded 
cobra. Insectivorous plants are not rare 
—the famous Venus Fly Trap and several 
others seduce and absorb curious insects 
via a one-way traffic tunnel from which 
there is no exit—but few such plants 
have been accustomed to a diet of chopped 
beef. This one’s taste was so formed by 
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Mark W. Dye, Seattle botanist and 
engineer who presented it to the garden. 
The plant feeds on insects in the sum- 
mer, but in the winter there are no in- 
sects. Dye found that a pinch of ham- 
burger serves just as well; placed in the 
“mouth” of the plant, the food gradually 
seeps down to the roots and causes the 
specimen to thrive. 

Dye discovered the plant—knowr bo- 
tanically as Darlingtonia chrysamphora— 
growing at an altitude of 5,000 feet in 
the. Olympic Mountains 75 miles from 
Seattle. To acclimate the variety to lower 
altitudes he spent four years, clipping off 
runners and replanting them at lower 
levels for each growing season. Finally he 
brought the meat eater down to where 
it would thrive in Seattle, and now he 
has several of the plants growing in his 
garden. 





Conquering Pellagra 

The National Academy of Sciences was 
organized in 1863 by Lincoln to coordinate 
the North’s scientific resources in the Civil 
War, and even today its membership— 
limited to 300—must be ready to do re- 
search for the government at any time, 
free of charge. Each year the academy 
holds an April meeting in Washington and 
an autumn gathering in some scientific 
center. The chosen spot last week was the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
The following research items were among 
those reported in the institution’s audi- 
toriums: 

Tobacco and Pellagra. A person afflicted 
with pellagra, a disease resulting from diets 
lacking in eggs, milk, and fresh meat, is in 
a pitiful state. His tongue is inflamed and 
swollen; his stomach and intestines refuse 
to function properly; and he may be too 
feeble to walk. Many of the nation’s 400,- 
000 pellagrins are driven insane by their 
body-wracking ailment. Dr. David T. 
Smith of Duke University, Durham, N.C., 
told academy members how 75 milligrams 
daily of nicotinic acii—a constituent of Vi- 
tamin B-2-——extracted from tobacco waste 
would cure pellagra victims, some of them 
in as little as ten days. He also made a 
practical suggestion for preventing the 
disease. Pellagra is most prevalent in the 
South, where poor persons largely subsist 
on salt pork, meal, and molasses and get 
few nicotinic-acid-containing foods. But 
they do eat large amounts of salt and, if 
the valuable chemical were added to this 
everyday seasoning, Dr. Smith believes 
the disease would be greatly reduced. 

A Long Life. Drs. H. C. Sherman, H. L. 
Campbell, and C. S. Lanford of Columbia 
University studied the effects of various 
diets on thousands of rats and reported 
they could increase the animals’ life spans 
as much as 10 per cent with meals having 
the essential nutrition factors. Further- 
more, the offspring of long-lived rats, sur- 


vived to extra-ripe old ages. Dr. Sherman 
thinks one of the most important elements 
of these special diets—to human beings 
as well as to rats—is calcium, a chemical 
necessary to bone formation and blood 
clotting: “Adult vitality and length of life 
average higher in the families whose food 
supplies contain .. . surplus calcium.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


One clue to why the opium derivative 
morphine is habit-forming is that the drug 
affects the normal concentration of sugar 
in the blood (1/10 of 1 per cent). When 
addiction develops, the quantity of blood 
sugar drops sharply, and subsequent with- 
drawal produces an abnormal rise. Less 
habit-forming opium derivatives produce 
similar changes, though to a lesser degree. 
Last week Dr. Chauncey D. Leake of the 
University of California Medical School 
announced a _ substance called dinitro- 
phenylmorphine (a combination of mor- 
phine with the dye product and nerve 
stimulant dinitrophenol) which has a com- 
paratively small effect on  blood-sugar 
levels and may therefore be less habit- 
forming than morphine. Many physicians, 
however, will be cautious about judging 
the new drug. Heroin, an opium deriva- 
tive, was hailed as a non-habit-forming 
drug when it was discovered in 1898. To- 
day, in Hong Kong alone, more than 
91,000,000 heroin pills are smoked each 
year. 


4] Last month two Rockefeller Institute 
researchers examined the brains of five 
children who had died of sleeping sick- 
ness, found viruses similar to the sub- 
microscopic bodies that cause sleeping 
sickness in horses, and presented first evi- 
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dence that the disease can be transmitte 
from horses to human beings. In lay 
week’s issue of Science, Drs. H. W 
Schoening, L. T. Giltner, and M. S. Sha. 
han of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, told how they virtually 
clinched the case by inoculating thre 
horses with sleeping-sickness viruses from 
human patients and producing the disease 
in the animals. Their next task is to find 
how horses become afflicted. 


{ Dr. Perrin Long, Johns Hopkins yj. 
versity professor and pioneer sulfanilamide 
researcher in the United States, has made 
a four-month preliminary study of Eny. 
land’s new pneumonia-curbing chemical 
T693 (Newsweek, July 25). One resy} 
found: T693 is two and a half times 
more powerful than sulfanilamide in the 
treatment of the disease. 





ARTS 





Ballet for the Youngsters 


Two years ago a ballet troupe, com- 
posed of adult dancers who offer programs 
designed for children, began appearing in 
various eastern cities. Last year this 
troupe, called the Junior Programs Ballet 
Co., undertook a more ambitious tour, 
making some 65 appearances over a wider 
area. It drew vast audiences: in Oklahoma 
City, 5,000 children filled the Municipal 
Auditorium, while 6,000 turned out in Ma- 
con, Ga., to see the ballet. Last week the 
troupe opened its third season in one of 
the larger suburbs of New York—Engle- 
wood, N.J. After filling several engage- 
ments in the New York area, the company, 
traveling by motor caravan, will head for 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Ballet for children at the price of a movie 
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Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, and Indi- 
ana. It will also appear in Canada. 

The head of the company is Edwin 
Strawbridge, known for his solo work at 
the Lewisohn Stadium and Metropolitan 
Opera House. The repertory is conceived 
for juvenile appeal: “The Princess and the 
Swineherd,” “Pinocchio,” and “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” To clarify progress 
of the story, a narrator, Romaine Stevens, 
speaks lines for the miming dancers—the 
dialogue, music, and choreography being 
so synchronized that the dancers alone ap- 
pear to be speaking. 

Junior Programs, Inc., manager of the 
company, was created to bring various 
dramatic arts to the younger generation, 
and it sponsors several allied activities. A 
strong point in its appeal is price: it has 
created an audience of more than 1,000,000 
children who get a change in amusement 
diet at movie matinee fees, 10 to 25 cents. 





Stonewall at Bull Run 
Next to Robert E. Lee, Gen. Thomas 


J. Jackson (nicknamed Stonewall because 
his unyielding stand blocked the Federal 
troops at the first battle of Bull Run in 
1861) is the best beloved hero of the South. 
To commemorate his exploits the Virginia 
Conservation Commission last week an- 
nounced a major competition for sculptors. 

Open until mid-February, the compe- 
tition is for a monument one and a half 
times life size, depicting Stonewall Jack- 
son on his horse, Old Sorrel, at Manassas 
(Bull Run). The figures are to be in 
bronze, mounted on a concrete founda- 
tion, and erected on a hill overlooking 
the battlefield. 

For the winning small-size plaster model, 
a prize of $1,000 is offered; for the one- 
third scale model to be executed sub- 
sequently and placed in the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts at Richmond, 
$5,000. Further payments will be made in 
the course of execution—a total grand 
prize of $22,500 for the design and erection 
of the memorial. 





MUSIC 





The Opera Gets Under Way 
as San Francisco and Chicago 
Present Their Seasons 


With November the winter opera season 
throughout the country approaches its full 
swing. Last week the Chicago City Opera 
Co. opened its season. Nov. 3 the San 
Francisco Opera ends a month’s engage- 
ment in its home city and travels down 
the West Coast for a week-long stay in 
Los Angeles. And Nov. 21 will mark the 
golden-horseshoe glitter of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s opening in New York. 
To end its sixteenth home season, the 














Opera: Ezio Pinza, basso, and Martinelli, tenor. . . 
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... McArthur, conducto 


San Francisco Opera has chosen a some- 
what spectacular close. For the first time 
there, the company will perform Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or” in the original 
tradition: a single cast, headed by Lily 
Pons as the Queen and Ezio Pinza as King 
Dodon, will dance as well as sing the roles. 

During its stay at the War Memorial 
Opera House, the San Francisco company 
has offered the greatest number of per- 
formances in its history. Notable among 
the nineteen bills was Strauss’ “Elektra,” 
high-lighted by Rose Pauly’s interpretation 
of the title role, and Debussy’s hushed ro- 
mance, “Pelléas and Mélisande,” which 
marked the American debuts of Georges 
Cathelat and Janine Micheau, both of the 
Paris Opéra Comique. 

At Sacramento the company performed 
“Lucia.” In Los Angeles for its second 
annual visit, it will open with “Andrea 
Chénier” and close with “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “La Bohéme.” 





The Chicago City Opera Co., the 
descendant of the company which hit the 
rocks under Mary Garden’s guidance, was 
reorganized and given a 42-story home by 
Samuel Insull, and was again reorganized 
in 1935 after the Insull empire collapsed. 
It began its seven-week season Oct. 29 in 
the Civic Opera House of Insull memory. 

Besides drawing heavily on such Metro- 
politan Opera favorites as Flagstad, Pons, 
Tibbett, and Martinelli, the Chicago com- 
pany stole New York’s thunder by using 
the Met’s own scheduled opener, “Otello.” 
During the season it will present six re- 
vivals including “Boris Godunoff” and 
“Die Meistersinger.” Nov. 21 it will pre- 
sent an extra special “Lohengrin”: Kirsten 
Flagstad sings Elsa; her 31-year-old protégé 
and exclusive accompanist, Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, makes his opera debut by conduct- 
ing the orchestra for her. 





Menuhin and Freedom 


Yehudi Menuhin last week went to bat- 
tle for his “freedom as an artist.” The 21- 
year-old violinist said he would cancel his 
engagement to play with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra Nov. 3 and 4 if, 
in order to appear, he had to join the 
American Guild of Musical Artists. 

Formed in 1936 and including among 
its 1,200 members Heifetz, Zimbalist, Tib- 
bett, Iturbi, Koussevitzky, and Ormandy, 
the A.G.M.A. has a contract with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic that requires all so- 
loists to be Guild members. Protesting that 
he is a free lance who feels “the right of 
the individual in a democratic country is 
involved in this demand,” Menuhin re- 
fused to pay the $70 union membership 
fee that would permit his keeping his 
$3,000 California engagement. 

Although Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
executive vice president of the orchestra, 
stated that she would accept a waiver ex- 








Rosenfeld 


Racing fishermen: the Gertrude L. Theband out of Gloucester and the Bluenose out of Nova Scotia 


empting Menuhin if the Guild volunteered 
one, the group on Oct. 31 adopted a for- 
mal resolution not to grant such an exemp- 
tion. The Guild was particularly incensed 
by Menuhin’s statement that joining the 
Guild would “degrade” him. 

This threw the challenge directly back 
to the violinist on the eve of his scheduled 
appearance. 





SPORTS 





Fishing Schooners’ Race 
Hits Heavy Weather Everywhere 
Except Upon the Sea 


The International Fisherman’s race— 
between Capt. Ben Pine’s Gertrude L. 
Thebaud of Gloucester and Capt. Angus 
Walters’ Nova Scotian Bluenose—was 
rough-going from start to finish. But chop- 
pier than the waters off Massachusetts 
were the words exchanged by the oathy 
mariners. 

Even before the first race Oct. 9, the 
rival skippers of the last full-rigged fishing 
schooners in the Atlantic threatened to 
quit. Captain Walters, having a more diffi- 
cult boat to handle, wanted a large tri- 
angular course. Captain Pine wanted a 
small triangle, making the races twice 
around. Disputes continued for eighteen 
days. 

Captain Pine, knowing his Thebaud 
sailed better than Bluenose in heavy winds, 
complained bitterly of being forced to com- 
pete in light air. After losing the second 
race, he surrendered Thebaud’s wheel and 
entered a Boston hospital with a sinus in- 
fection, vowing he would never challenge 
again. 

Captain Walters went on to win the 
series, three out of five. But in the process 
he lost his disposition, and at the end he 
growled: “As long as I’m master, the Blue- 


nose will never race again in the United 
States.” He toured taverns along the Bos- 
ton water front, mumbling that a confi- 
dence man had taken him for $10 (down 
payment on a suit of new clothes); he 
failed to receive but a part of the $10,000 
guarantee for bringing his vessel down 
from Lunenburg, N.S., and he couldn’t 
even find the winner’s cup. 

After three days of search for the miss- 
ing trophy, a neatly wrapped package was 
discovered on the doorstep of a foundlings’ 
home in Boston. In it was the cup and a 
message from some seagoing verse maker: 

Here’s to Angus, good old sport, 

Whose challenge sort of takes us short, 

Send us a gale that blows at thirty 

And we'll bet our shirts on little Gerty. 





Punching Bag 


When Tony Canzoneri withdrew his 
pancake features from the ring eighteen 
months ago, fans applauded the popular 
fighter’s retirement. For, though Tony was 
only 30, he had been in the punching busi- 
ness ever since he quit his job in a Brook- 
lyn Kewpie doll factory at 13. He won the 
featherweight title once, the lightweight 
crown twice, and the junior-welterweight 
twice. In the process he absorbed so many 
blows on the head that punch drunken- 
ness seemed inevitable if he continued. 

Much to his friends’ disappointment, 
Tony’s good sense turned out to be tem- 
porary. Two weeks ago he climbed back 
into the ring in Scranton, Pa., and lost to 
one Eddie Zivic. Last week, in a little 
room off a Jersey City alley, Tony fought 
again and this time won the decision— 
from an awkward opponent, Howard 
Scott. With a few more successes against 
setups, it is expected that Tony will again 
square off against Henry Armstrong, Ce- 
ferino Garcia, or Lou Ambers. 

The reason for Canzoneri’s return is, of 


course, money. During his prosperous 
years, he had the wisdom to buy him- 
self an annuity, but the $800-a-month 
payments don’t begin until 1940. Mean- 
while, his 144-acre farm in Marlboro, 
N.Y., is mortgaged to the hilt, and he has 
to support a baby daughter and a wife, 
the former Rita Roy of the Paradise 
Restaurant. 





The Week’s Football 


The way Notre Dame substituted whole 
units of football teams—one better than 
the other—against Army and wore down 
the fighting Cadets 19-7 convinced a full 
house of 80,000 in Yankee Stadium last 
Saturday that the undefeated Irish have 
as great a team this fall as they’ve ever 
had. On other teams fans made the follow- 
ing observations: 

Surprise score of the week: Penn State 
33-Syracuse 6. 

Low notes: Year in and year out, Ne- 
braska, Indiana, and Washington rank 
high in gridiron glory. Yet so far this fall, 
not one of this trio has scored a victory. 

High notes: Superior man power wrote 
the story of many big games last week in 
the second half. Northwestern, trailing 
0-3, turned back by five Minnesota goal- 
line stands, finally removed the Gophers 
from the list of the undefeated, 6-3. Har- 
vard, with a good team which has encoun- 
tered bad breaks, at last won a game from 
Princeton 26-7. 

Other powerhouse teams, leading in their 
respective sections of the country, put on 
pressure after the half to maintain un- 
beaten records—Pittsburgh beating Ford- 
ham 24-13, Dartmouth swamping Yale 
24-6, Tennessee defeating Louisiana State 
14-6, Duke shutting out North Carolina 
14-0, Texas Christian battering Baylor 
39-7, Oklahoma taking Tulsa 28-6, Santa 
Clara leading Michigan State 7-6, and 
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California conquering Oregon State 13-7. 
With Notre Dame, these victorious teams 
stand out almost as much as Pittsburgh, 
which most experts consider the best of all. 


© Next winter, when coaches meet, much 
discussion will center around ways of re- 
ducing flagrant errors by officials, since 
many seem to have been having more than 
their share of blind spots lately. In the 
Yale-Michigan game two weeks ago, a 
Michigan pass was called incomplete when, 
to a great majority of impartial observers 
in the stands, it was obvious that the 
player fumbled. Twice during the Army- 
Notre Dame game fans sitting close to the 
side lines—closer than any official was at 
the time—noted startling decisions. Once 
a Notre Dame back was ruled out when he 
hadn’t stepped over the line, and another 
was given a touchdown though his foot- 
print showed he had stepped outside 3 
yards from the goal line. 

To minimize such mistakes, there’s a 
move to create a fifth official who would 
sit high in the stands, equipped with 
binoculars, and signal his colleagues when 
they lose perspective. 





GUESSING GAMES 


From NEWwswWEEK’s standpoint, 30 of last 
week's games turned out as expected, 17 didn’t, 
and 3 ended as ties. This fair-to-middling pre- 
diction record reduced the magazine’s average 
from 74 to 72 per cent correct: 167 right, 64 
wrong, 18 tied. The choices for the week end 
follow (favorites in italics) . 


INTERSECTIONAL: Notre Dame-Navy; 
Michigan-Pennsylvania; Fordham-St. 
Mary’s; Harvard-Chicago; Texas Chris- 
tian-Tulsa; Indiana-Boston College; 
Manhattan-North Carolina State; Du- 


Auburn-Villa- 
Centenary- 


quesne-South Carolina; 
nova; Columbia-Virginia; 
Arizona. 

East: Pittsburgh-Carnegie Tech; Colgate- 
Syracuse; Williams-Wesleyan; Brown- 
Yale; Holy Cross-Temple; Princeton- 
Rutgers; Penn State-Lafayette; Dart- 
mouth-Dickinson; Bowdoin-Maine; 
Army-Franklin & Marshall; N.Y.U.-Le- 
high; Georgetown-Bucknell*. 

Sourneast: Alabama-Tulane; Georgia- 
Florida; Louisiana State-Mississippi 
State; Georgia Tech-Kentucky; North 
Carolina-V .P.1.; Tennessee-Chattanooga; 
Vanderbilt-Sewanee. 

Soutuwest: Rice-Arkansas; Texas A. & M.- 
Southern Methodist; Baylor-Texas. 

Moiwest: Northwestern-Wisconsin; Min- 
nesota-lowa; Ohio State-Purdue; Okla- 
homa-Kansas State; Michigan State- 
Missouri; Nebraska-Kansas. 

West: Colorado-Utah; Brigham Young- 
Utah State; Oregon-Idaho; U.C.L.A.- 
Washington State; Washington-Stanford; 
California-Southern California. 





John Bull’s Booters 


Showing brilliant strategy and _ tech- 
nique, England won a sweeping victory 
over all Europe at soccer. In sunny weath- 
er at Arsenal’s Highbury Ground, a Lon- 
don crowd of 40,000—including the Duke 
of Kent, who shook hands with players 
before the game—cheered while England 
won, three goals to none, over an all-star 
Continental team made up of French, 
Norwegians, Hungarians, Belgians, Ital- 
ians, and Germans. 





*Friday, Nov. 4. 








Wide World 
Ansel’s Singing Sam: This four-legged American-born sausage, of 
the underslung German breed, recently made his debut at Huntington, 
Long Island. He won for his owners—the Archibald 8. Alecanders—the 
tenth field trial of the Dachshund Club of America. 


AVIATION 


Six Miles in a Minute: 
Army Aviator’s Feat in a P-37 
Aided by Tail Winds 


Lt. Benjamin S. Kelsey, attached to the 
Army Air Corps’ Materiel Division at 
Dayton, Ohio, had business to discuss last 
week with the Curtiss-Wright Corp., at 
Buffalo, N.Y. At 3:30 Wednesday after- 
noon, he climbed into a little low-wing 
single-seater P-37 Curtiss pursuit plane, 
closed the sliding cowling over his head, 
wheeled the plane into the wind, and 
roared off. Just one hour and one minute 
later he was landing at the Buffalo Air- 
port, 360 miles away. 

The grinning officer admitted to re- 
porters that his average speed of 355.3 
miles an hour was a new record for Air 
Corps pursuit planes carrying full military 
equipment. Next day Washington observ- 
ers—taking the feat at its face value— 
hailed it an “answer to European rivalry 
for speed supremacy in the air.” Germany’s 
fastest plane, the Messersmith, they 
pointed out, had made some 380 miles an 
hour but had been stripped down for rac- 
ing. A British Hawker Hurricane pursuit 
had flown at 408.75 miles an hour from 
Edinburgh to London but had been helped 
by a 75-mile-an-hour wind. 

Aviation experts were more cautious. A 
check with the Weather Bureau indicated 
Kelsey had had tail winds up to 55 miles an 
hour, leaving him a net of about 300. Even 
so it was a creditable performance for the 
new ship, the only such one the Army has 
so far. Figuring Kelsey flew with his throt- 
tle set at “cruising” throughout much of 
his flight, the experts estimated the P-37’s 
top speed at 320. That makes it 20 miles 
an hour faster than the Curtiss P-36, of 
which the Air Corps has contracted for 
210, and 40 miles an hour faster than the 
Seversky P-35, fastest pursuit plane cur- 
rently in service. The Army already has 
thirteen P-37’s on order and may well 
choose them for mass production if Con- 
gress follows the President’s idea for rapid- 
ly increasing air forces. 








AVIATION NOTES 


With fifteen aboard, the Navy’s new 
four-engined $1,000,000 Consolidated pa- 
trol bomber slipped nonstop across the 
continent from San Diego to Washington 
in fourteen hours last week. This is the 
second design of the long-range class to 
get high marks in Navy tests. First was 
the huge Sikorsky “flying dreadnought.” 
Third will be an equally formidable Mar- 
tin due for launching this winter. All have 
ranges of more than 4,000 miles. 


q After completing fourteen round trips 
between the Azores and New York, Ger- 
many’s Lufthansa has ended its third 
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"There are two schools of thought 
about Miss Eva Le Gallienne. One, em- 
bracing a number of other reviewers, is 
headed by my esteemed colleague, Mr. 
Brooks Atkinson of The Times, along 
with the man who writes the “Who’s 
Who in the Cast” notes in the back of 
Miss Le Gallienne’s programs. Of Miss 
Le Gallienne’s performance in MADAME 
Carpet, Mr. Atkinson wrote that it was 
“beautifully modulated; her acting as 
the stricken queen is superb; she acts 

. with stunning authority.” Of Miss 
Le Gallienne herself, the man who 
writes the notes in the back of the pro- 
gram said that, soon after she first 
stepped upon the local stage, “there was 
no longer any question as to her genius. 
Eva Le Gallienne was universally recog- 
nized as one of the leading actresses of 
our day. Every producer wanted her; 
every playwright was inspired to write 
for her; the theatre-going public could 
not obtain tickets quick enough.” 

The other school is headed by one or 
two of my equally esteemed colleagues, 
along with my less esteemed self. They, 
like myself, suffer the belief that not 
only was Miss Le Gallienne’s perform- 
ance in “Madame Capet” pretty bad, 
but that the man who writes the notes 
in the back of the program was kidding 
somebody. Being impolite, if rigorously 
statistical, souls, they also like myself 
were motivated to chuckles when bid- 
den to read of the cosmic acceptance of 
Miss Le Gallienne as a great acting 
genius, of the despair of Stanislavski, 
Danchenko, Meyerhold, Reinhardt, 
Jessner, Gemier, Antoine, and all other 
such producers when they couldn’t cap- 
ture her for their own, of all the play- 
wrights in the world from Rostand to 
Shaw, Pirandello to O’Neill, and Haupt- 
mann to Yeats frenziedly composing 
plays for her, and of a theatre public 
that could not obtain tickets quick 
enough for such of her fiascos as “Han- 
nele,” “Jeanne d’Arc” (by Mercedes 
de Acosta), “The Call of Life,” and 
“The Master Builder,” to say nothing 
of her subsequent Civic Repertory com- 
pany which lost $40,000 in a single 
season. 

It may be possible that I know noth- 
ing about acting, that, whatever I may 
think, there is nothing in Edith Evans, 
or Marie Tempest, or Helen Hayes, or 
any other such players, and that Miss 
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The Apotheosis of Little Eva 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Le Gallienne is a truly remarkable ar- 
tiste. It may be possible. But if it is and 
if what Miss Le Gallienne offered in 
“Madame Capet” was competent act- 
ing, I have blamed little respect for act- 
ing. Her Marie Antoinette seemed to me 
to be enlisted in the March of the 
Wooden Soldiers. Her emotional equip- 
ment was confined largely to her dilator 
naris and intercostal muscles, and her 
almost continuous reliance upon ges- 
tures and gesticulations implied a self- 
appreciated deficiency in the inner pro- 
jectional attributes of her craft. Her 
diction was good, but her periodic elab- 
orate affectation in such pronunciations 
as eteequette, Meerrrabeau, and reclees 
for recluse (remember, the play was an 
English translation of the French) was 
ridiculous. And her attempt at song 
was embarrassing. Except for a single 
brief moment in the final scene when she 
prepares for death, her Antoinette, in 
short, which incidentally was pictorial- 
ly quite beautiful, needed only a camera 
and some film to make it a serviceable 
Grade C double-feature neighborhood 
movie. 

As for the play, adapted from the al- 
ready dull French of Marcelle Maurette 
by George Middleton and pick ax, it 
presented itself as an absurdly senti- 
mentalized and amateurish chronicle of 
the queen’s life from her profligate days 
at Versailles to the cell in the Concier- 
gerie that led to the guillotine. It was 
full of stuff close to a vain actress’ 
heart. It permitted her to display her- 
self, seriatim, as a gay, reckless, and 
capricious girl (interpreted by throwing 
imaginary forward passes to herself all 
around the furniture); as the hot pas- 
sion of a handsome Count (interpreted 
reciprocally by the bestowal of a cau- 
tious buss on his upstage cheek, lest her 
coiffure become disarranged); later as 
one in whom the depths of mother love 
have been stirred (interpreted by pat- 
ting a small child actor on the tochus) ; 
subsequently as a queenly being who 
treats her solicitous court counselor 
with lofty disdain (interpreted by sniff- 
ing thrice through the right nostril and 
impatiently tapping the left leg with a 
riding crop); and finally as a harassed 
and brave woman stoically on trial for 
her life (interpreted by smearing her face 
with white talcum and gazing expres- 
sionless at Mrs. Katzenberg in Row A). 
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transatlantic “demonstration” season with 
a perfect score. Its European rivals did 
not do so well. Air France scheduled six 
round trips but completed only one. The 
British Imperial Airways scheduled seven 
and completed one. Pan American Air. 
ways scheduled no flights, awaiting de. 
livery of new Boeing flying boats. 


4] Italy regained the world’s airplane alti- 
tude record. Taking off from the airport 
at Guidonia, Italy’s “air city,” Col. Mario 
Pezzi pushed his little, single-engined 
Caproni biplane up to 56,107 feet. That 
beat, by more than 2,000 feet, the old 
record set in 1937 by Flight Lt. Maurice 
Adam of the British Royal Air Force. 





ENTERTAINMENT 
Taming the ‘Dead End’ Kids: 


Cagney Achieves a Screen Feat 


Before He Goes to the Chair 


When Samuel Goldwyn screened “Dead 
End” last year he imported the six boys 
who had portrayed East Side New York 
hoodlums in the Sidney Kingsley play and 
set the stage for a series of Hollywood 
films on juvenile delinquency. Christened 
the “Dead End Kids” for future screen 
reference, the boys repeated their junior 
menacing in Warner Brothers “Crime 
School” with such success that they were 
subsequently billed as the “Crime School 
Kids.” Currently masquerading under their 
first collective nickname, they contribute 
their rough and ratty characterizations to 
Ancets Wir Dirty Faces. 

Without James Cagney’s provocative 
portrayal of a hard-boiled racketeer, this 
Warner Brothers film would offer little 
more than another exhibition of the young- 
sters’ all too familiar routines. Roland 
Brown’s. story traces the contrasting ca- 
reers of two slum boys who become in- 
volved in a minor theft: one, Rocky Sulli- 
van (Cagney), is sent to reform school and 
graduated into the world of crime; the oth- 
er, Jerry Connolly (Pat O’Brien) , becomes 
a two-fisted priest who tries to salvage the 
tenement-bred boys of his old neighbor- 
hood. 

But as long as Rocky is the idol of the 
tougher boys of the parish, Father Con- 
nolly’s influence is nil. Even when the mur- 
der of his double-crossing partners (Hum- 
phrey Bogart, George Bancroft) brings 
Rocky a death sentence, his young admir- 
ers glory in the fact that he will meet death 
as defiantly as he had lived. Perhaps he 
might have, if Father Connolly had not 
suggested that playing the coward, as he 
shuffled to the electric chair, would be the 
bravest thing Rocky had ever done. 

Whether the sympathetically delineated 
gangster was noble (to disillusion his ad- 
mirers) or merely craven—the film-goer is 
allowed his choice of motives—the moral- 
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Angels with dirty faces meet their master in Cagney 


istic aspects of “Angels With Dirty Faces” 
are as specious as its sociology. But, 
adroitly directed by Michael Curtiz, the 
film is tense, high-powered melodrama cli- 
maxed with a dramatic O. Henry twist. 
Some film-goers will find added satisfac- 
tion in the fact that for the first time—as 
Cagney cuffs them into submission—the 
Dead End Kids meet their match on the 
screen. 





‘Adolf’ Fidler 


Last summer The Independent, organi- 
zation paper of Harry Brandt’s Inde- 
pendent Theatre Owners Association, ran 
an editorial branding certain film stars as 
“box-office poison.” Last week The Inde- 
pendent, in an editorial headed “ ‘Adolf’ 
Fidler (A Fair Warning) ,” blazed away 
at Jimmie Fidler, columnist and radio 
commentator on studio activities. 

The Independent opened its verbal 
sniping with random shots—“The Motion 
Picture industry has been a shining mark 
for the barbs of every half-baked, would- 
be, self-appointed commentator on the 
face of the earth”—but quickly threw its 
sights on Fidler, who . . . “has made so 
many misstatements without redress that 
no one can accuse the movie industry of 
not being a haven for free speech.” Aside 
from peppering at the columnist’s ability 
as an actor (he portrays himself in War- 
ners’ “Garden of The Moon”), writer, 
and broadcaster, the association wings 
him for injecting “personal feuds into his 
reviews . . . making statements which are 
only half true and fully damaging . . .” 
while holding himself up as a big brother 
to Hollywood. 

From time to time other branches of 
the movie industry have tried to crack 





down on the 30-odd Hollywood radio 
“gossipers.” So far the attempts have 
been effective in only isolated cases. Early 
this year Constance Bennett filed a 
$250,000 suit charging Fidler with broad- 
casting remarks derogatory to her reputa- 
tion, but a few weeks ago the suit was 
dismissed on the grounds that a public 
character cannot be libeled by state- 
ments “made without malice.” 

Born in St. Louis at the turn of the 
century, Fidler went to Hollywood short- 
ly after the war and successively became 
an extra, bit actor, reporter, and blood 
brother of the fan magazines’ sob sisters. 
In 1933 he was invited to appear as an 
interviewer on the “Hollywood on the 
Air” program. 

Successful, he was retained on that pe- 
riod and later launched the program which 





Charlie Chan: the new (Toler)... 










he now broadcasts over the NBC Red Net- 
work on Tuesday and Friday evenings. 
In addition to airing Hollywood’s wash, 
Fidler irons it out by writing monthly ar- 
ticles for the Pictorial Review and also a 
daily column for the McNaught Syndi- 
cate. 





Boomerang 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
$5,000 for the right to make a film about 
Boys Town, Father Flanagan—founder of 
the Nebraska community for homeless 
boys (Newsweek, Sept. 19) —accepted in 
the hope that the resultant publicity 
would increase contributions to his home. 
Since the release of “Boys Town,” how- 
ever, the donations have totaled $5,000 
less than those of the previous year. Now 
the priest is wondering whether Spencer 
Tracy’s “Father Flanagan” in the film 
didn’t create the misleading impression 
that the founder was a financial genius 
who could conjure up all the money he 
needed. 
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SCREEN 


Youne Dr. Kivpare (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A young intern (Lew Ayres) in 
a New York hospital encounters a dash of 
mystery in his first ambulance case and 
solves it under the irascible but friendly 
guidance of a crippled diagnostician (Lio- 
nel Barrymore). Entertaining and compe- 
tently acted, this film inaugurates a 
companion series to the studio’s Hardy 
Family films. Lynne Carver, Jo Ann Say- 
ers, Nat Pendleton, Samuel S. Hinds. 


OPENINGS 


Mr. Wone, Detective (Monogram) : 
First in a series of mystery-melodramas 
that will offer Boris Karloff as the Oriental 
mainstay of an otherwise befuddled San 
Francisco detective force. Recommended 
cautiously to Karloff fans. Note on a ri- 
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val slant-eyed sleuth: Charlie Chan—cre- 
ated for Twentieth Century-Fox by the 
late Warner Oland—will carry on for that 
studio in the person of Sidney Toler. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Mr. Hoover, Miss Temple: 
Views of 64 Others Aired, Too, 
at Herald Tribune Forum 


In 1930 a group of metropolitan wom- 
en’s clubs asked The New York Herald 
Tribune Institute for help in making up 
discussion programs. The Republican 
daily’s answer to this request developed 
into a “Forum on Current Problems,” 
which is held annually. 

Last week’s eighth forum drew 66 
speakers, lined up by Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
Tribune vice president. Some 2,500 club- 
women, including top executives of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
largest women’s organization in the world, 
attended the three-day sessions in the 
Waldorf-Astoria ballroom and on the 1939 
New York World’s Fair grounds. NBC, 


International 


Tugwell and Moley 


which has broadcast the meetings every 
year since 1932, carried ten hours of 
speechmaking as a Blue Network sus- 
taining program. Speakers ranged from 
the President (see page 11) and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who addressed sessions by 
radio, to Shirley Temple (who talked by 
telephone from Hollywood). Some high- 
lights: 


4] Raymond Moley, contributing editor of 
Newsweek, and Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
both prominent Roosevelt advisers in the 
early days of the New Deal, staged a for- 
mal debate on Presidential third terms. 
Tugwell, in favor of the third term, at- 
tacked the “superstition” perpetrated by 
“those who, for reasons of their own, have 
wanted government to be weak . . . Eight 
years is not long for a reform government 
to complete itself. It may easily take 
more than that. If reactionaries can stop 
it before completion, they will bless their 
luck, but progressives are committed to 
the full cycle of reconstruction.” 


Pat Terry International 


Tribune Forum: Hook, Gehrig 


Moley defended “the tradition that no 
President shall serve more than eight 
years . . . The thirst for power is the 
original sin of rulers. It grows by what it 
feeds upon . . . Progressivism will not die 
in 1941 or in 1961. The glory of social 
progress is that it has always been able 
and always will be able to call to its serv- 
ice an inexhaustible succession of en- 
lightened men and women.” 


¥ Charles R. Hook, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as- 
serted that business was “social-minded 
. . . long before the subject became po- 
litical or got into the headlines. Business 
as a whole is suffering and employment is 
unfortunately reduced because of unwise 
legislation enacted to curb and punish 
that relatively small group of employers 
whose lack of social conscience, whose un- 
ethical commercial methods and whose 
selfish and intolerant attitude in years 
gone by aroused resentment.” 


{ Lou Gehrig, first baseman of the New 
York Yankees: “Baseball is playing a 
very important part in keeping this coun- 
try out of a lot of trouble it otherwise 
might be in... As long as the people can 
and do work up so much enthusiasm about 
the game ... the country isn’t in any im- 
mediate danger of the people working up 
a lot of enthusiasm about less healthful 
matters.” 


International 


Katharine Hepburn, Will Hays 


gq Will H. Hays, motion-picture czar, 
praised his industry: “Our screen is a free 
medium . . . Today there is no event in 
history and no incident in modern life 
that cannot be shown upon the screen.” 


ee 


The next speaker, Katharine Hepburn, 
disagreed: “Let a movie try to. . . pre- 
sent a moral, economic, or political prob. 
lem of today honestly and simply and 
they [scenario writers] are advised to hear 
nothing, say nothing, do nothing. They 
are sent scurrying back to the shelves to 
revamp the old story of boy-meets-girl.” 


4] Former President Hoover: “We cap 
make war, but we do not and cannot 
make the peace in Europe .. . If Ameri- 
cans stay out of European wars it will 
serve the world best. It will serve liberty 
best.” 


4] The silk-stockinged women delegates 
applauded vigorously when Dr. C. M. A. 
Stine, vice president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., revealed the use of the 


International 


John L. Lewis, with Ogden Reid 


mysterious new “Yarn 66,” (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 31) also known as “nylon.” It “can 
be fashioned into filaments as strong as 
steel, as fine as the spider’s web, yet more 
elastic than any of the common natural 
fibers, and possessing a beautiful luster.” 


John L. Lewis, C.I.O. chairman, at- 
tacked the reactionary press, “witch 
hunters who would brand the forehead of 
every liberal with some hateful epithet,” 
and labor leaders who “are carrying the 
torch of their new-found soul mates of 
capitalism.” (William Green, A.F. of L. 
president, who was scheduled to speak on 
the same program, failed to appear.) 


§ Shirley Temple held up work on her 
new picture as she talked from a Holly- 
wood studio: “I wish my mommy and 
daddy were going east again next summer 
and then I could see the children’s sec- 
tion [of the New York World’s Fair] . . . 
but I guess there’s not much chance. I’m 
in the A-5 grade and I’m studying Ameri- 
can history and fractions. And are frac- 
tions hard!” 


§ Viscount Halifax, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, consented to stay up after mid- 
night (he usually retires at 10) to broad- 
cast a defense of the Munich “peace with 


” 
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honor”: “My own conscience is clear . . . 
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The Why of Bad Spellers: 
They Just Don’t Like Subject; 
Teacher at Fault, Too 


Any teacher knows when a pupil is a 
poor speller, but precious few know why— 
what prevents Johnny from learning new 
words and makes him write “factry” for 
“factory,” “waggon” for “wagon.” In No. 
727 of Columbia University’s “Contribu- 
tions to Education” series, published last 
week, Dr. David H. Russell presents a con- 
crete answer. Like most studies of educa- 
tion’s failings, it places the blame on the 
much-criticized teacher. 

Dr. Russell’s testing grounds were four 
public elementary schools in New York 
City; his guinea pigs, students of third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. Against one group 
of 69 normal and supernormal spellers, he 
paired 69 retarded spellers. Each pair was 
matched in intelligence, age, and grade. 
The pupils then went through eighteen 
tests of writing, reading, hearing, sight, 
speech, and spelling. 

Of 3,776 words, the normal group mis- 
spelled 41.2 per cent; the backward, 82.4 
per cent, or exactly twice as many. Neither 
sight nor hearing had any apparent effect, 
though retarded spellers were unable to 
distinguish between similar-sounding words 
like “to” and “do.” The good spellers made 
more phonetic errors, such as “vackashun” 
for “vacation”—understandable in a lan- 
guage as whimsical as English. The back- 
ward fared worse in pronunciation and 
tended to add letters where they shouldn’t 
be, as in “bloonin” for “balloon.” 

So far, Dr. Russell had no clues. But, 
when he studied the children’s attitudes 
and methods of attack, he found signifi- 
cant differences. The retarded spellers dis- 
liked the subject. They didn’t know how 
to study new words, to note details of 
words, to break words down to syllables, 
or to check on their accuracy. The compe- 
tent and enthusiastic spellers, on the other 
hand, spelled by syllables, had definite tal- 
ent for language, and knew the tricks of 
learning it. “The possession of such a set 
of skills,” says Dr. Russell, “is probably 
one of the greatest factors in spelling suc- 
cess or disability.” 

The teacher’s responsibility is to give her 
pupils these skills. Instead of treating 
words letter by letter, advises Dr. Russell, 
she should diagnose the pupil’s faults and 
concentrate on removing them. 














New Chief for Wharton 


The Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, founded at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1881, is the oldest Ameri- 
can college devoted primarily to business. 
Last week Dr. Thomas S. Gates, Pennsyl- 
vania president, announced that executive 
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direction of this top-ranking Philadelphia 
school would soon change hands. On Feb. 
1, Dr. Joseph H. Willits, dean since 1933, 
will become the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
director of social sciences. His successor at 
Wharton will be Dr. Alfred H. Williams, 
45, professor of industry. 

A Wharton alumnus and World War vet- 
eran, Dr. Williams likes to take things 
slowly. He was an early New Dealer, serv- 
ing on the Automobile Labor Board in 
1934, but now disapproves President 








Dr. A. H. Williams 


Roosevelt’s “haste in economic reform.” He 
shoots leisurely rounds of golf, scoring in 
the middle 80s. At his home in suburban 
Wallingford, he indulges in an unhurried 
brand of horticulture: 200 tiny yew trees, 
which he is trying to develop for hedges. 
They grow without much tending. 





No Money, No School 


The public-school system of Dayton, 
Ohio, has had seven years’ hard luck. Since 
1932, the citizens have voted repeatedly 
against special school taxes. These became 
more than ever necessary after 1935, with 
the taking effect of a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the real-estate tax levies of 
Ohio cities to the extremely low figure of 
1 per cent of assessed valuation. But where 
other large cities adopted special taxes, 
Dayton contented itself with cutting teach- 
ers’ salaries, shortening the school term 
from ten to nine months, and placing its 
hope of revenue in its $960,000-a-year 
share of the State School Foundation—a 
fund from the state 3 per cent sales tax. 

By last week even this fountain of cash 
had dried up. School Superintendent Emer- 
son Landis announced that the Dayton 
School Board had no money—instead a 
$61,000 deficit—and that this week the 
schools would shut down. 

As 1,300 teachers and 34,000 pupils be- 
gan indefinite vacations—few of them hap- 
py about it—parents demanded explana- 








tions. Landis laid part of the blame on the 
people because they had rejected school 
taxes, and hinted that they might fix 
things at the Nov. 8 elections by voting 
for a $500,000-a-year school assessment. 
But the fault was also economic: the 
State School Foundation’s collections for 
1938 were only $30,000,000—one-quarter 
below 1937; and it had a $13,000,000 de- 
ficit, mainly because the legislature had 
dipped into the fund for rélief. The same 
shortage had also hit Parma, a Cleve- 
land suburb—which announced a school 
shutdown for Nov. 9—and threatened to 
strike elsewhere in the state. 

With no money in sight before Jan. 1, 
Dayton businessmen appealed to Gov. 
Martin L. Davey. He refused comment 
“until aftei -22 election.” This week, Rich- 
ard Withro~ school-board member who 
had fought the shutdown, obtained a court 
order forbidding it. But the schools re- 
mained closed Monday. 





RELIGION 
The Church-School Problem: 


Two New York Proposals Revive 


Old State-Aid Questions 


The most ticklish aspect of the eternal 
church-state problem is education. Many 
Roman Catholics, whose church operates 
8,000 parochial schools for 2,100,000 Ameri- 
can children, believe these schools perform 
a public service for which the states should 
pay. Most Protestant bodies surrendered 
secular elementary education to the states 
a century ago and relied on Sunday schools 
for religious training. But there is a grow- 
ing opinion among those same Protestants 
that effective religious training can come ~ 
only through some sort of church-state co- 
operation. At the moment, New York State 
is the scene of two tests of how far this 
cooperation should go. 

The first issue is “released time.” Nearly 
400 communities in 40 states (New York 
included) now give pupils time off from 
their regular class schedules for religious 
schooling by the churches. Two weeks ago, 
“in perfect accord,” Catholic and Protes- 
tant spokesmen conferred with Owen D. 
Young, General Electric chairman, Susan 
Brandeis, daughter of the Supreme Court 
Justice, and three other members of a New 
York Board of Regents committee. The 
churchmen complained that the state’s re- 
lease time—the last half hour on Fridays 
—came too near the week-end holidays, 
when children were more eager for play 
than for religion. The committee then in- 
timated that the release time would be 
shifted to a full hour in midweek. 

On the second question dissension ap- 
peared. Next week, New Yorkers will vote 
on eight amendments to the state con- 
stitution, which now forbids any form of 
financial aid to church schools. Under 
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Amendment 1, the state could provide bus 
transportation for parochial pupils; under 
Amendment 8, for “health and welfare 
services for all children.” Catholics, with 
most to gain, favored both amendments. 
Baptists and Lutherans,* strongly opposed, 
pointed out that Amendment 8 might per- 
mit even the construction of church schools 
as “welfare services.” Other Protestants 
were noncommittal. 


Significance 


The attitudes and outcome in New York 
will doubtless become nationally significant 
next spring, when Congress debates the 
plan for Federal subsidy of state education. 
As drawn by President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, the bill 
provides grants of $855,000,000, part of 
which would go to religious schools if the 
states wished. . 

This should bring the whole religious- 
education problem out for an airing. The 
constitutions of 29 states forbid aid to 
church schools. On the other hand, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico supply parochial stu- 
dents with textbooks. Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
pay for church-school buses. In 136 com- 
munities in 17 states, frank church-state 
cooperation has evolved the “Catholic pub- 
lic school.” In strongly Catholic districts 
—like Linden, Mich., St. George and Bour- 
bonnais, Ill., and several Iowa counties— 
public schools would be empty otherwise. 

Hence in such cases the states usually 
lease parish schools, pay the nuns and lay 
teachers (who must qualify for state li- 
censes), and permit religious instruction 
before or after regular school hours. 





Harvest of God’s Acre 


It’s harvest time in Northern Iowa. 
This week and next, 200 farmers will carry 
12,000 bushels of corn to a storehouse in 
Corwith. There the grain will be auctioned 
(the price last week was 35 cents a bushel) 
and the proceeds handed over to local 
churches in Corwith, Cylinder, Fenton, 
and Algona. Thus Iowans will close the 
first season of their “God’s Acres” move- 
ment—a lineal descendant of the tithe, 
which is as old as Christianity itself. 

This scheme for church fund raising 
began last winter when the Rev. W. G. 
Hiller of Corwith Methodist Church at- 
tended an open house at John Mullins’ 
seed-corn plant. Given a sample of corn, 
Mr. Hiller remarked that, if he had land 
on which to plant it, he could pay off his 
church’s $1,900 debt. A few days later, 
Mullins announced he would give seed to 
any farmer who would set aside an acre, 
put it in corn, and donate the proceeds to 
any church. Farmers responded cheerfully. 





“Lutherans are the only Protestant sect pos- 
sessing an extensive parochial-school system— 
4,500 schools for 235,000 pupils. 
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Schumann, hobbyist 


Mullins gave away $400 worth of seed. On 
210 plots farmers set up signs reading 
“God’s Acres.” 

A more elaborate system, in effect since 
1930 and embracing corn, chickens, live- 
stock, tobacco, and other farm products, 
has already aided some 300 churches in 
Western North Carolina. This “Lord’s 
Acre” plan is an offspring of the Western 
North Carolina Farmers Federation, a co- 
operative organized in 1920 by James G. 
K. McClure Jr., Presbyterian minister and 
Asheville landowner. Every year farmers 
set aside eggs laid on Sunday, rows of 
tobacco, or an acre of corn “for the Lord.” 
Disbursed impartially to all denomina- 
tions, the proceeds have financed construc- 
tion of several church buildings, liquidated 
debts, and paid ministers’ salaries. 





RADIO 
Musical Hobbies on the Air 


Since Feb. 24, 1933, an out-of-the-way 
radio program on the NBC Red Network 
has been digging up business and profes- 
sional folk and catching them at their 
favorite avocation—music. Called “Music 
Is My Hobby,” it has brought to the 
microphone a stream of people who in 
off hours sing, play, and compose for the 
sheer fun of it. The program, conceived 
by Walter E. Koons, who has since di- 
rected it, not only has spurred these ama- 
teurs to fresh endeavor but has induced 
many listeners to take up music as a 
constructive hobby. 

In the past, many of those appearing 
on the program have been widely known 
for their professional achievement in other 
fields. Among these are Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, writer, who plays the violin; 
Richard Simon, publisher, and Geoffrey 
Parsons of The New York Herald Tribune, 
both of whom play the piano; William T. 





Taylor, a banker who sings baritone, and 
Julius Zirinsky, the painter, who sings, 
This week, as the program continues to 
dredge up personalities, musical hobbyists 
will hear three generations of the Coolidge 
family—Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and 
her son and grandson, who form a team 
for a program of chamber music—whij]- 
next week “Music Is My Hobby” yj 
introduce the great-grandson of two per. 
sons immortal in musical history: Rober 
Alexander and Clara Wieck Schumann. 
Young Walter Robert Schumann (only 
22) is employed in the business depart- 
ment of The New York Sun, but his blood 
contains enough of a strain from the chief 
exponent of romanticism in _nineteenth- 
century German music to make him an 
amateur composer and pianist. He yi 
play several of his own lighter pieces. 


q This week the National Broadcasting 
Co. adds another strand to its network. 
Station WAPO in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
becomes NBC’s 160th affiliate. Owned by 
W. A. Patterson, WAPO reaches Ten- 


nessee’s third largest market. 





BOOKS 


‘Alone’: Admiral Byrd 
Chronicles 5 Harrowing Months 
of His Antarctic Vigil 


Much mystery has surrounded Richard 
E. Byrd’s solitary, five-month vigil in that 
tiny Antarctic hut four years ago. At the 
time, what seemed a quixotic and suicidal 
stunt aroused theories, conjectures, and 
the usual snide stories, but the Admiral 
himself was silent. Now Byrd has written 
a book, based on diaries he kept at the 
time, in which he tells the whole story. To 
use a threadbare phrase in its most exact 
and literal sense, ALONE is a unique human 
document. 

One can understand, reading these pages, 
why Byrd has been so reluctant to ‘speak. 
It is a harrowing story, a chronicle of the 
slow disintegration of those qualities that 
make for human dignity. And, though he 
triumphed in the end, no man cares to 
open a window on his naked soul. 

Advance Base, as the hut was called, had 
been a pet project of Byrd’s since his first 
South Pole expedition. The original idea 
was to establish an outpost where three 
trained meteorological observers could 
spend the long Antarctic night studying 
the mutations of weather in its own breed- 
ing ground. But transporting housing and 
provisions for three men soon appeared 
impractical. Byrd would not consent to 
sending only two; the long close confine- 
ment would send two men at each other’s 
throats, as anyone familiar with the “cab- 
in fever” of the Canadian woods can at- 
test. So it had to be one man, and, loath 
to ask any of his followers to take on the 
job, Byrd decided it must be himself. 
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An advance crew toted the hut and ap- 
paratus by tractor and dog sledge 123 
miles over Ross Barrier from Little Amer- 
ica; the Admiral followed by plane. In late 
March, just as the long night was setting 
over the waste of snow, the building party 
left, most members frostbitten, the dogs 
moaning with cold. Byrd watched them 
until the last threads of exhaust smoke 
dissipated in the crisp air. He was alone. 

At first, things went well, marred only 
slightly by the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of the alarm clock and cookbook, lost 
in the welter of gear he had in a supply 
tunnel. Byrd faced the six months ahead 
with calm, in a way welcoming this chance, 
rare in a life of action, for meditation and 
self-communication. 

In May the picture changed. Just what 
caused it to is hard to say; each reader 
must interpret for himself. Anyway, steady 
carbon-monoxide poisoning, brutal cold, 
and acute melancholia seem to have been 
the main factors in making the intrepid, 
self-contained explorer into a feeble, chat- 
tering wreck, sobbing over the slightest 
mishap. 

That lasted for two months. He was zon- 
vinced that he would die; he wrote his iast 
letters, but he refrained from tapping out 
an appeal for help for he felt sure that an 
expedition from Little America at that 
time of year would come to certain disas- 
ter. Finally, on its own initiative, a rescue 
party chugged over the snow. Even then 
it was another nine weeks before the Ad- 
miral could be taken home. 

This book does not spare the reader. But 
it is a testament which no one interested 
in human courage would care to pass up. 
(Atone. 296 pages, 95,000 words. Draw- 
ings. Putnam, New York. $2.50.) 
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Acme 


Margaret Sanger tells her story 


Story of Birth Control 


Margaret Sanger’s autobiography is the 
story of a significant American, a latter- 
day leader of the century-old woman’s 
revolution. It is also the story of an idée 
fixe. 

For 25 years, this frail daughter of an 
Irish-born artist and rebel has fought 
fierce opposition to make her great idea, 
birth control, a reality. It was as a nurse 
in the slums of New York that she first 
became convinced that it was a woman’s 
right to have a say in whether she wished 
to bear children. It took courage; she was 
ostracized, vilified, and imprisoned before 





Admiral Byrd bares his soul in the story of an Antarctic vigil 


her idea began to have wide acceptance. 

Her inspiring story is long, crowded 
with her world travels and her meetings 
and friendships with the great. (MARGARET 
Sancer: AN AvuTopioGRAPHY. 496 pages, 
208,000 words. Photographs, index. Nor- 
ton, New York. $3.50.) 





The Amazing Paderewski 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, the great pa- 
triot, pianist, and world citizen, will be 78 
years old this week. In celebration, his rem- 
iniscences appear in book form. A hand- 
some volume, THe PADEREWsKI MEmMorrs, 
compiled with the aid of Mary Lawton, 
American biographer, paint a fascinating 
portrait of a tragic, dogged dreamer and 
fighter—a dramatic figure who seems to 
have strayed out of another century. 

This book, which opens with an account 
of his “ordinary” beginning, brings Pade- 
rewski’s story down to the World War. 
Never a child prodigy, he was 24 before he 
began serious piano work under Leschetiz- 
ky; and his teacher assured him from the 
first that any hope of his to become a 
virtuoso was ridiculous. His Paris debut 
was not made until 1888; his London de- 
but, until 1890; and he was 31 years old 
before he played in America, first appear- 
ing at Carnegie Hall Nov. 17, 1891. When 
he first started concertizing, he had such 
a limited repertory that playing twice in 
the same town was impossible—he just 
didn’t know any more pieces. 

Throughout his career he suffered from 
extreme nervousness, frantically soaking 
his hands in hot water before a concert in 
order to limber his fingers. At 45 he con- 
ceived an actual hatred for his chosen in- 
strument and took to farming. Neverthe- 
less, over a period of 30 years, he swept 
multitudes off their feet and finally turned 
to politics (as Premier of Poland) only to 
return to the concert platform and fresh 
triumphs. 

For an accounting of those latter years, 
readers must wait until the second volume 
of memoirs, now in preparation, is pub- 
lished. That, it is to be hoped, will be soon. 
(THe Paperewsk1 Memorrs. 397 pages, 
166,000 words. Photographs, index. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $3.75.) 





Fun With Mr. Wells 


H. G. Wells’ writing can be informative, 
prophetic, moving, funny, terrifying (see 
page 138) or dull—you never know what. 
This week, the Grand Old Writing Machine 
has a new book out, Apropos or Do.ores. 
It’s funny. 

Dolores is a vain and spiteful young 
woman. Her husband, a mild and philoso- 
phical publisher with a flair for diary 
keeping, writes the story of their trip 
through Brittany and the queer fish they 
meet in wayside taverns. 

It is a leisurely, derisive comedy, though 
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BOOK WEEK 





Was the Duchess Dressed? 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Charis Poore’s Goya: A Brtoc- 
RAPHY (Scribners, $3.50) is only 283 
pages long, including the bibliography, 
index, and appendixes. Don’t let this 
information deceive you. It will take 
you hours, days, maybe weeks to wade 
through this biography. It is not that 
Mr. Poore is concise or that he packs 
much into a page (the reverse, rather) ; 
but that he slows up his sentences in 
so frustrating a way that the reader is 
always hovering on the brink, reluctant 
to take the leap across the vast chasm 
which Mr. Poore intervenes between 
one of his sentences and the next. He 
seems to be so much in awe with the 
gravity of his subject that he becomes 
more interested in the laws of gravity 
than he is in Goya and so, as a neo- 
Newton, tests this gravity by letting 
poor Goya fall with a deafening thud. 

On the jacket the publisher tells us 
that Mr. Poore spent ten years in 
Goya research and that these ten years 
included two periods of lengthy resi- 
dence in Spain. On the face of the re- 
sult, I should say that this is a classi- 
cal example of the way not to write a 
biography. Mr. Poore went in search of 
facts. The essential facts about any 
man are these: he was born on a cer- 
tain date; he worked; he suffered; he 
had pleasure; he died on a certain 
date. When you realize that one 
cannot be certain about the date of 
the birth or death of Shakespeare or 
Cervantes, much less about the date 
of birth and death of Jesus, the Christ, 
you can see how unimportant are the 
facts Mr. Poore sought and how much 
more important it was, in writing 
about Goya, to examine his own heart, 
nature, and experience. 

What are the tangible results of 
these ten years of study? Item: a bib- 
liography which I take to be com- 
plete: read all of the books listed and 
it will not be necessary to read Mr. 
Poore. Item: gobs of Spanish spattered 
into the text and left untranslated. 
This is snobbish effrontery on the grand 
scale; for Mr. Poore says in effect, by 
doing this: “If you don’t know Spanish 
as well as I know it, why are you con- 
cerning yourself with Goya?” Item: 
counterspeculation played with coun- 
terespionage or counterrevolution. How? 
Well, take the little matter of the two 
Goya paintings, the “Maja clothed” 





and the “Maja Nude.” About all you 
and I recall about the private life of 
Goya is that both paintings are of the 
Duchess of Alba; that word reached 
the ears of the Duke that Goya had 
painted a nude portrait of the Duchess; 
that Goya heard that the Duke was 
on the way to see if this was true and 
hastily painted another portrait, with 
the same pose and general design, but 
with (some) clothes on the model. 

Mr. Poore recounts the legend and 
then says: “There is no shred of evi- 
dence on earth for it.” At first you 
might decide that these modern biog- 
raphers will allow us no illusion. But, 
when you think about it, what sort of 
evidence did Mr. Poore expect to find? 
A testimonial by the Duchess; a bill 
of particulars by the Duke; a confes- 
sion for posterity by Goya? What sort of 
people did Mr. Poore think they were? 

If Mr. Poore had dismissed the 
Duchess of Alba then and there we 
should have concluded he knew what 
he was talking about and that neither 
the “Maja Clothed” nor the “Maja 
Nude” was the Duchess of Alba in the 
first place. But, thereafter, Mr. Poore 
devotes a very considerable part of his 
book to the alleged love affair between 
Goya and the Duchess of Alba and he 
doesn’t hesitate to use the flimsiest sort 
of evidence to bolster up his story of 
this romance. Mr. Poore affects to dis- 
dain romanticism and yet feeds on it. 
It sticks out of his ears. Any painter 
can tell you that Goya thought so 
little of the Duchess of Alba that it is 
obvious he never knew nor cared what 
her face looked like, or her arms, either; 
for, in the famous formal portrait of 
the Duchess, the texture of the dress is 
exquisitely done, but the face is that of 
any mannikin and the right arm 
doesn’t belong to the body. Goya was 
interested in rhythm, balance, sweep of 
line, and the beauty of action. His 
thousands of drawings of bull fights 
show this. His mind was also satiric 
and full of healthy hate, like Swift’s, 
which made him a precursor of and 
(God help me! a minor) Daumier who 
wore Velasquez’s capa with dignity. 
Mr. Poore says somewhat grandilo- 
quently: “The beat, the rubato, which 
is the heat, blood and dust of Spain— 
all Spain—is in Goya’s art.” Mr. Poore 
in his book got the dust anyhow. 








it ends in disaster for Dolores. It mug 
have been pie for Wells to write; it’s pie to 
read. (Apropos or Dotores. 290 pages, 
88,000 words. Scribners, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


SocIaLIsM ON THE Derensive. By Noy. 
man Thomas. 299 pages, 79,000 words. 
Notes. Harpers. New York. $3. The No, } 
man of the American Socialist party 
analyzes conditions in the world today 
from the vantage point of a “conservative 
radical.” 


Tuer Masesties. By Seymour Berkson, 
377 pages, 128,000 words. Photographs. 
Stackpole, New York. $3. The managing 
editor of International News Service offers 
an entertaining grab bag of Winchellesque 
items about crowned heads. Do you know 
the details of the King Carol-Mme. 
Lupescu affair? Or of Zog’s amours? Did 
you know that Italy’s Crown Prince once 
boasted: “When I get to the throne, | 
will know how to deal with these Black 
Shirts”? Great stuff. 


Sxy Hooks. AuTopioGRAPHY OF Jony 
Kane. Foreword by Frank Crowninshield. 
196 pages, 101,000 words. Illustrations. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.50. The home- 
ly, salty tale—dictated in his last years to 
Marie McSwigan—of the individualistic 
American painter who worked as a day 
laborer and produced canvases of out- 
standing merit in off moments. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Gracie ALLEN Mourper Case. By 
S. S. Van Dine. 227 pages. Scribners, New 
York. $2. “Philo Vance, curiously enough,” 
the book begins, “always liked the Gracie 
Allen murder case more than any of the 
others in which he participated.” It is 
curious, since the story will probably ap- 
peal only to those who like Vance and/or 
Gracie. By the way, it’s the Gracie, and 
she’s not the victim. 


Bansury Boca. By Phoebe Atwood Tay- 
lor. 273 pages. Norton, New York. $2. An- 
other Asey Mayo mystery full of whimsical 
Cape Cod. Poison, plots, and intrigue cen- 
tering around the Banbury family and 
their cranberry bog in the fog form an 
entertaining story without any shakes or 
quakes that would keep you awake at 
night. Nevertheless, you probably won't 
spot the culprit until Asey is ready to let 
you in on the secret. 


E.Luery QueeN’s CHALLENGE TO THE 
Reaper. 502 pages. Stokes, New York. 
$2.50. An anthology of 25 stories about fa- 
mous detectives, the challenge being that 
their names have been changed and the 
reader is supposed to figure out who is 
which. Queen might have shown more in- 
genuity in selecting his pseudonyms. 
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ACH YEAR around the first week in 

January the old wanderlust creeps 
back and I have a longing to head for 
the far places of earth again. 

For down at the foot of 18th Street 
where the West Side Highway makes its 
curve there lies, straining at its cables, a 
ship which only appears in these waters 
when romance and adventure are in the 
air. No ordinary travelers sail in her, 
for she has ceased her ocean ferrying for 
the moment and gone into training for 
a trip which will not bring her back 
again for over a third of a year. 

Each year this travel miracle happens, 
just as regularly as January rolls around, 
when the great white Empress of Britain 
sails forth on her cruise of this curious 
world. Seven times has she made this 
cruise of cruises; seven times has she 
thrilled her lucky passengers with her 
clocklike schedule and world-wide or- 
ganization of shore excursions at every 
port. And now she is preparing for her 
eighth cruise that will lead to all the 
seven seas and both hemispheres...to 
ports of peace throughout the world. 

Among the select class of world- 
girdling ships, the Empress of Britain 
stands preeminent. She is the most spa- 
cious of all ships afloat when reckoned 
against the number of passengers she 
carries...the most spacious and the larg- 
est ship ever seen outside the Atlantic 
Ocean. This alone causes her to be a 
sensation wherever she calls on her 
world-wide route. The natives pour forth 


EACH YEAR... 


by LOWELL THOMAS 


and make holiday, lining the harbor with 
awe-struck wonder, marvelling at her 
size and cheering her shore-bound pas- 
sengers. Nothing is too good for one 
who travels on this miracle ship...all 
lands welcome her...all doors are opened 
to those who come as her guests. 

And the Empress is unique, too, in 
being the flagship of the “world’s great- 
est travel system; Canadian Pacific, with 
an organization ashore which is un- 
equalled in scope. Wherever she goes 
this Empress is at home, familiar waters 
lap her sides, welcoming officials are at 
the dock, her own rickshaw boys are 
waiting and her own private trains are 
panting in the station ready for a 


smooth, effortless trip to wonders far 
from the sea. 

When such a ship steams up the 
harbor, do you wonder that I feel the 
wanderlust coming over me again, that 
I want to take my NBC microphone 
aboard her, enjoy the delights of travel 
on a four-month holiday, and do my 
Sunoco news commentating from far 
countries and romantic ports of peace? 

So when the Empress of Britain, out- 
ward bound on her eighth annual world 
cruise, toots a deep-throated goodbye to 
New York, look for me on deck, carefree 
and merry, headed toward the gay ad- 
venture that lies ahead. I'll sail with her 
in spirit anyway. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL 


WORLD CRUISE 


TO PORTS OF PEACE 


MADEIRA BEIRUT PENANG DURBAN 

GIBRALTAR (Damascus, Baalbek) SINGAPORE CAPETOWN 

ALGIERS PORT SAID SIAM ST. HELENA 

MONACO (Cairo, Luxor, Thebes) HONG KONG RIO DE JANEIRO 

NAPLES BOMBAY MANILA BAHIA 

ATHENS (Delhi, Agra) BALI TRINIDAD 
COLOMBO BATAVIA HAVANA 


From New York Jan. 7, 1939 « 127 days * $2300 up 


(with included shore programme) 


Attractive, informative literature from YOUR AGENT or 
344 Madison Ave., New York; 71 E. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago. 
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/-LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Soibelman 


Elwood Haynes and his car were run off streets 
for frightening Chicago’s horses in the 1890s 


America Remade in 40 Years: 


the Story of the Automobile 


Changes of the Motor Age 
Borne Home as the Annual Shows 


of the Industry Approach 


In the 1890s, America was a land of the 
livery stable, the hitching post, and the 
muddy road. Here and there, in isolated 
barns, a few mechanics were puttering 
with the idea of a practical horseless car- 
riage—not then exactly new (a model 
built in 1771 is still preserved) but known 
only as a scientific curiosity or a sideshow 
freak exhibit—as in 1896, when Charles 
Duryea drove his car in the Barnum & 
Bailey parade as that show’s star attrac- 
tion. One such experimenter was an ob- 
secure Detroit mechanic, Henry Ford; 
Others included such names as Elwood 
Haynes, Olds, Winton, Maxwell, Franklin, 
Apperson, Packard, Selden, King, and 
Studebaker. 

How these men and others succeeded 
within a mere 40 years or so is a story well 
known. The sputtering products to which 
they gave birth are the ancestors of the 
43,000,000 cars darting throughout the 
world today. A vast new industry has been 
created; around it revolves subsidiary in- 
dustries. America has become laced by a 


network of all-weather highways; millions 
of jobs have grown where there were none 
four decades ago. 

Further than that are the far-flung 
changes that the automobile has brought 
about in American life within the memory 
of a middle-aged man—virtually a social 
revolution, as well as transportational and 
industrial. This week, as automobile inter- 
ests prepared for their annual exhibits in 
nineteen cities beginning Nov. 11 (New 
York’s show, its 39th, will mark the 40th 
anniversary of the automobile industry*) 
the full import of those changes began to 
be realized. 


Sigmficance 

Nowhere has the effect of the motor 
age been more marked than in the field 
of human habits and social relations. The 
average American family would as soon be 
without teeth as without its car. The proc- 
ess begins in childhood. Baby is raised amid 
the smell of motor fumes and the roaring of 
motors; he accepts them as facts of life, 
like nursing bottles, roller skates, and base- 
ball bats. He snoozes on the back seat 





* Fortieth anniversary because commercial 
manufacture began in 1899, and the cars now 
coming out are 1939 models. 


when papa and mama go driving. Later 
on, he may go to school by auto or bus. 
still later, he wants a machine of his own, 
the motor makers have another sale—an( 
the cycle begins all over again. But jy 
scores of other ways the gasoline era has 
left its imprint upon twentieth-century 
civilization, and how it has done so may 


be briefly told thus: 


Education 

The “little red schoolhouse” is slowly 
vanishing. The number of one-room schools 
fell from 165,417 in 1924 to 138,542 jp 
1934. A corresponding rise in the number 
of consolidated schools has permitted thou- 
sands of children to enjoy a longer school 
term, more specialized instruction, and 
better physical equipment. At the end of 
1937 there were 84,061 buses transporting 
3,225,361 pupils to 34,615 schools—good 
weather or bad. 


Religion 

There is a growing tendency to merge 
five or six churches in rural areas without 
curtailing the quality or even the quantity 
of services rendered because pastors are 
now able to make more frequent personal 
calls and preach in widely separated pul- 
pits. While membership has grown, the 
Federal Council of Churches states that 
church attendance fell off roughly 27 per 
cent from 1924 to 1936. The movies and 
the radio may account in part for this 
decline. However, while the automobile 
may take city people away from church, it 
permits country residents to attend serv- 
ices more conveniently and frequently. 


The Women 


The housewife can enjoy recreations and 
a culture denied her in the horse and 
buggy days. Not only has shopping be- 
come easier but women can purchase a 
wider variety of goods and services be- 
cause distant stores and cities have been 
brought closer. The growth of community 
clubs and literary societies in and around 
cities is to a considerable extent attribu- 
table to the auto. 


Travel 

Americans are familiar with the tre- 
mendous natural resources of this country 
largely because of the growth of touring 
to the status of a major industry. Tourist 
expenditures in 1937 are estimated at from 
$4,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. Tourist 
camps, of which there were 9,848, accord- 
ing to the 1935 census, tourists homes, 
roadhouses, filling stations, and hotels re- 
ceived the bulk of these expenditures. 

Visitors to national parks have num- 
bered 16,233,000 so far in 1938, an all- 
time high, with three months of the year 
to go. Moreover, several states count upon 
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tourist enterprises for the largest contribu- 
tion to their economic welfare. New Eng- 
land, for example, feels that tourist travel 
has displaced the textile trade as its No. 1 
industry. 


The Farm 


To a great extent the motor age has 
erased the distinction between country 
yokel and city slicker. It is estimated that 
85 per cent of farm families own cars— 
and they are up-to-date citizens. They 
buzz to town and city for shopping, mov- 
ies, cooperative meetings, community 
sales, home-economics demonstrations, and 
whatnot. Old Dobbin may still pull some 
plows but he tows few buggies. 

The economic effect on actual farming 
is more impressive. The census of 1930 
showed that total horsepower available 
on farms exceeded 70,000,000, compared 
with only 20,000,000 in 1890. The increase 
is due, of course, chiefly to the truck and 
tractor, since the number of horses and 
mules in 1930 was smaller than in 1890. 
Horsepower of trucks and tractors on 
farms in 1930 was considerably more than 
double that represented by horses and 
mules. The truck in particular has height- 
ened the importance of several important 
farm activities, such as gardening, dairy- 
ing, and livestock production. 


Safety 


Health service has not only been ex- 
tended to countless individuals formerly 
deprived of this necessity but has also 
been immeasurably speeded up. The doc- 
tor’s automobile has become as much a 
part of him as his black bag, and the 
hospital, in the more populous sections of 
the country, has become only a few min- 
utes farther away than one’s own garage. 








Henry Ford and his first car 
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Fast police equipment, notably the ra- 
dio car developed since 1927, has brought 
constant and effective protection to most 
communities and highways. The motoriza- 
tion of fire departments—especially the 
volunteer agencies in rural regions—has 
undoubtedly played an important part in 
the drop in fire losses from $2,716,000,000 
for the 1922-26 period to $1,448,000,000 
in 1932-36. 


Government 

The era of whizzing wheels has changed 
the tax systems and augmented the out- 
lays of all governmental units. Most strik- 
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ing is the fact that the automobile, with 
its fuel and accessories, has become the 
first-thought-of source of tax revenues. 
The American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee estimates the 1938 total motor 
levy at $1,600,000,000, a sum almost as 
great as the total value of all new cars 
and trucks likely to be sold this year. The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association fig- 
ures that motorists pay one out of every 
$7 collected in taxes throughout the coun- 
try. Such revenues have been used not 
only to build and maintain roads but also 
to finance relief, education, and other 
functions, giving rise to the bitter con- 
troversy over tax diversion. In 1937, some 
13.5 per cent of these taxes were so di- 
verted from their original purpose: that 
of highway building and maintenance. 

On the other hand, the functions of 
government have had to expand. The 
total mileage of surfaced highways in the 
United States rose from 153,662 miles in 
1904 to 693,559 in 1930. In 1936 total 
highway and road expenditures of all gov- 
ernmental units in the country amounted 
to $1,131,000,000. 

The Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have had to assume many other 
burdens besides that of constructing high- 
ways. Every two years some 8,000 bills 
affecting automobiles or their owners are 
introduced in state legislatures, and 1,200 
to 1,500 become law. Most of these, of 
course, amend and change existing laws 
dealing with such subjects as traffic, com- 
mercial uses of cars and trucks, insurance 
and accidents, distribution and financing 
of cars. 

Parking and traffic problems are second 
only to the construction and maintenance 
of roads as a modern political function. 
The great majority of all cities now have 
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goning or planning commissions which 
are attempting to solve their traffic head- 
aches. Many are concerned with the es- 
tablishment of free municipal parking 
spaces, parking meters, and other regula- 
tory devices. 

Automobile manufacturers and highway 
users have joined public officials in nation- 
wide efforts to reduce traffic accidents. 
Traffic regulation is being taught in the 
public schools of many cities, and similar 
courses are provided in various adult-edu- 
cation projects. The results of these efforts 
are shown by the fact that there were 
5,820 fewer automobile accident fatalities 
in the first nine months of this year than 
in the same period of 1937, a decline of 
21 per cent. 


War 

In 1914, when a seemingly invincible 
German Army was almost within sight of 
Paris, the French became panicky and 
even the government fled to Bordeaux. 
One man who kept his head was General 
Galliéni, military governor of the city. 
Needing quick transportation facilities for 
his reinforcements, he commandeered all 
taxicabs in Paris and sped a fresh army to 
the front. That feat, accounting in part 
for the Allied victory at the First Battle 
of the Marne, dramatized as nothing else 
the arrival of a new element in warfare. 

Thenceforth, the use of cars and trucks 
multiplied tremendously—for staffs, for 
messenger service, for transport of troops 
and supplies—but the real progress in 
military mechanization has come in the 
twenty years following the armistice. In 
nation after nation cavalry and field ar- 
tillery regiments have been mechanized; 
American forces alone include some 21,000 
motor vehicles, besides eight light tank 
companies and two regiments of mechan- 
ized cavalry. 

The wars in China and Spain have been 
proving grounds for motorized equipment, 
as have some bloodless coups: Hitler could 
hardly have engineered his Austrian or 
Sudetenland ventures without an army on 
wheels, capable of moving quickly—even 
though some of his ersatz tires went flat 
on the Austrian invasion. 


Exports 


The widespread use of American cars in 
foreign countries (our most typical ex- 
port) has stimulated demand for many 
other American products. The value of the 
475,914 cars and trucks shipped abroad 
in 1937 (out of the total United States 
output of 4,808,974) placed them first 
among exports of finished products. These 
shipments compared with total world pro- 
duction (outside the United States and 
Canada) of 1,336,561 last year. 


Ramifications 

_ Recent labor disturbances in the motor 
industry as well as the impetus afforded 
to recovery in 1934, and again this fall by 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Cross-Currents 
by VIRGIL JORDAN 


The weather is becoming a little 
cloudy and unsettled after the passing 
of the sunny days of our October In- 
dian summer. With the approach of the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November there is a slight Halloween 
tension in the atmosphere as we wait 
to watch the witches ride and the black 
cats walk and wonder when we'll be 
socked in the neck with another stock- 
ingful of flour. 

The step-ups in the general produc- 
tion index have tended to diminish in 
amount month by month since June. 
Activity as a whole is still rising, but 
more slowly. Seasonal automobile out- 
put is of course expanding fast, with 
very favorable sales prospects, but it 
must be remembered that the low-tide 
mark this summer was around the mud- 
bottom levels of the last depression. 
Steel production, now above last year’s 
figure for the first time in 1938, is be- 
ing sustained by motor requirements 
and by the high pressure of public con- 
struction work. The full October private- 
building record will look better than 
the first part, and electric-power output 
is slowly edging up on last year’s mark. 

Carloadings appear to have passed 
their peak for the year, and any wage 
readjustment, or none, will be on a fall- 
ing traffic level henceforth till next sum- 
mer, which is a long time. Retail trade 
in October seems to have sagged some- 
what, and it remains to be seen whether 
the weather was really to blame. 

The pace of security-market specula- 
tion has tended to become a bit slower 
and less certain, though the market 
continues to absorb week by week a few 
more drops of the ocean of idle bank 
credit. The response to hopeful business 
news is less vigorous, possibly because 
the more important news is still to come 
after Nov. 8. More decisive still is the 
fact that prices for market leaders have 
far outrun the rise in production, trade, 
and profits since spring. Third-quarter 
corporate earnings show improvement 
over the first two, but the drop from 
last year is a precipice painful to con- 
template both for the stockholders and 
the United States Treasury. 

Among the more obvious of the un- 
dercurrents that can be sensed in the 
situation is the mounting flood of infla- 
tionary liquid in the member banks of 
the Reserve System as the combination 


of gold inflow and deficit financing of 
the Federal government continues at 
high levels. Excess reserves in the sys- 
tem are probably at an all-time peak, 
and demand deposits in New York 
member banks have passed even 1929 
figures. When this flood begins to move 
across the comparatively flat level of pro- 
duction and trade it will tear a lot of 
things loose in the economic landscape. 

But so far, except for the little ripple 
in brokers’ loans, the waters continue 
stagnant. Commercial loans are declin- 
ing again toward the low levels of this 
summer. They have given little sign of 
any extensive inventory accumulation 
against higher cost conditions or rising 
price expectations in view of the begin- 
ning of government wage fixing. In fact 
the most significant thing in the whole 
business picture is the slow and steady 
downward drift of the commodity price 
level since more than a year ago, in face 
of an unprecedented pile of bank credit, 
an unprecedented pressure of public 
spending, and an unprecedented period 
of international war preparation. If any- 
thing more is needed to demonstrate 
the extent and depth to which the vital- 
ity of enterprise has been undermined 
the world over by the paralyzing expan- 
sion of state power, I don’t know what 
it may be. After the inflation of every 
great war the price level returns to and 
below where it was before. Except for 
the spark of another actual internation- 
al conflagration which will touch off the 
inflation bonfire again, I believe history 
will repeat itself in this respect. 

In the meantime we may expect some 
further temporary stimulus to prices, 
production, and trade from the slow ex- 
pansion of the armament program in 
this country, as the War Preparation 
Administration replaces and _ supple- 
ments the old WPA. Where, for exam- 
ple, peace negotiations between the pub- 
lic utilities and government were un- 
able to bring back the level of utility 
construction work to normal, war plans 
may succeed, with the government re- 
placing the private capital market. One 
wonders how far this device may be 
extended to other industries, and to 
labor, as we compose our domestic quar- 
rels to cooperate in preparing against a 
foreign foe. Thus is statesmanship in all 
democracies driven to model itself up- 
on the age-old devices of dictatorship. 








automobile factory operations (NEwsweex, 
Oct. 31), strikingly demonstrate its e¢o. 
nomic significance. This is best measured, 
perhaps, by the fact that automobiles 
trucks, and tractors give employment, qj. 
rectly and indirectly, to 6,038,000 workers. 

But apart from its own importance as 
a producer, consumer, and employer, how. 
ever, the industry has wrought staggering 
changes in other phases of our economic 
life in the past 40 years. 

In transportation, truck shipments 
amounted to only one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of railway ton miles in 1915, according to 
H. E. Hale’s estimates, but they rose to 
more than 2 per cent of the railway vol. 
ume by 1925 and to 7 per cent last year, 
The advent of the truck has meant speed. 
ier deliveries and enabled jobbers and re. 
tailers to carry smaller stocks composed of 
a wider variety of products. 

Mass production and the assembly line 
achieved their greatest utilization in the 
motor field and have spread enormously 
to other fields. Thus assembly-line pro- 
duction is now encountered in shirtmaking 
as well as in most types of large-scale 
machinery manufacture. The introduction 
of new models yearly has been a tremen- 
dous sales stimulus, and the same system 
has spread to radio, appliances, and other 
lines. 

Installment selling was known in ancient 
Rome; it was used 125 years ago by a 
furniture house in New York City; but 
the adoption of the practice in the auto- 
mobile industry in 1915 and its rapid de- 
velopment there after 1919 helped spread 
this selling method to many other indus- 
tries. By 1929, 13 per cent of all retail 
sales were completed on the installment 
plan. Today most durable products pro- 
duced for the home and the factory alike 
can be purchased “on time.” 


Labor 


Apart from the tremendous employment 
it provides, the industry is foremost among 
factors responsible for the American high- 
wage tradition. In 1920 the average hourly 
rate was 70 cents; in June of 1938, 92.7 
cents. 

Four years ago the industry took a no- 
table step toward employment stabiliza- 
tion when it changed the date for intro- 
duction of new models from January to 
the fall. 

To sum up, the four short decades of 
the practical automobile’s existence form 
an epoch. Its industrial story has been 
written a thousand times—how it has 
worked three sweating shifts in the steel 
mills, mobilized armies of natives to tap 
rubber trees in the tropics, put filling sta- 
tions at almost every crossroad, given 
birth or rebirth to accessory, body, spring, 
wheel, glass, textile, and other industries. 
But the full import of its effect on our 
life and times will perhaps never be fully 
realized until viewed through the perspec- 
tive of historians in later centuries. 
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Earnings Off 
Upturn Not Yet Reflected 
in Reports of Industry 











Although most business indicators have 
heen rising in recent weeks, corporate- 
earnings reports for the third quarter con- 
tinue to show a sharp drop, compared with 
the same period a year ago. Figures for the 
largest automobile and steel companies 
issued last week reveal these comparisons: 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1937 1938 1938 

3rd 2nd 3rd 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
U. S. Steel $30,618 D-$5,010 D-$5,848 
Bethlehem 9,250 150 447 
General Motors 44,413 24,786 5,368 


D-Deficit 


For industry as a whole, a study re- 
leased this week by the National City 
Bank of New York shows that combined 
third-quarter earnings of 290 manufactur- 
ing and trading companies declined 65 per 
cent from the same period of 1937. But the 
report adds: “About three-fifths of the 
companies made a better showing in the 
third quarter of this year than in the sec- 
ond, with gains registered by many pro- 
ducers in the metals, machinery, food- 
products, chemical, building-materials, and 
textile industries.” 





Significance 


A time lag always occurs between an up- 
turn in business and its reflection in corpo- 
rate earnings; this results from the in- 
evitable delay between the placing of 
orders and the delivery of finished prod- 
ucts. The third quarter of this year, more- 
over, suffers in comparison with the cor- 
responding three months last year because 
at that time in 1937 the recession had only 
started. In the case of the steel companies, 
a special circumstance existed this year in 
the reduction of prices late in June, which 
curtailed profits for the industry. 





Panama’s ‘Loan’ 


Banks and Industrial Interests 
Ordered to Subscribe 6 Million 


Big business in still another country last 
week faced the responsibility of financing 
a hard-pressed government, when Presi- 
dent Arosemena of Panama approved a 
law authorizing a $6,000,000 internal loan 
to be subscribed exclusively by the banks, 
public utilities, oil, and other companies. 

The law signed Oct. 25 required the 
banks to invest 20 per cent of all deposits 
in the new issue, and purchases of the oil 
and utility concerns must equal 2 per cent 
of their net worth and gross revenues. The 
measure also restrains the banks from ac- 
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cepting deposits in excess of 150 per cent 
of their loans and investments in “terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of Panama.” 

Branches of the Chase National Bank, 
the National City Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada, along with the govern- 
ment-owned National Bank of Panama, 
carry on most of the banking business 
there. Deposits of the three foreign insti- 
tutions amount to about $15,000,000. 
American and Foreign Powers subsidiary 
in Panama serves eight communities and 
produced operating revenues averaging 
about $1,700,000 in recent years. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey markets petroleum prod- 
ucts through the West India Oil Co. 





Significance 


Enactment of the measure reflects: (1) 
Panama’s dire need of funds and its diffi- 
culty in selling new bonds (bond interest 
was defaulted July 1932); and (2) its im- 
patience over the United States’ delay in 
ratifying the treaty completed in 1936 
which adjusted the rentals for the Panama 
Canal. Relations of the foreign companies 
with the Panamanian Government gener- 
ally have been pleasant. 

The law takes effect 30 working days 
after publication in the official register. 
Accurate estimates of the effects of the 
measure upon the banks and other com- 
panies must await publication of official 
regulations clarifying such points as “in- 
vested capital” and its application to de- 
posits of nonresidents. 

The banks have already announced that 
they cannot comply, because of United 
States bank-law restrictions and their de- 
sire to avoid illiquid investments. The re- 
sult, their withdrawal and paying off all 
deposits, would probably lead to an exodus 
of capital from the republic. These factors 
have been pointed out by the State De- 
partment, it is understood, and may pre- 
vent the law’s ever actually being enforced. 





Over the Counter 


The I.B.A. Votes to Cooperate 
for Regulation Under SEC 


Ten times as many securities are traded 
informally over the counter as are dealt 
in on the nation’s organized exchanges. 
Last week progress was made toward en- 
forcement of the Maloney Act (News- 
WEEK, June 27), which is designed to 
bring to these markets regulation similar 
to that the Securities and Exchange Act 
extends over the formal trading bodies. 

Addressing the 27th annual convention 
of the Investment Bankers Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, Francis A. Bon- 
ner, Chicago banker drafted to help the 
SEC put the act into operation, described 
the task as one to set up “an orderly, well- 
organized exchange .. . with a floor 3,000 
miles long and almost as wide.” The I.B.A. 
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Cumming 


Past President Frothingham and new President Witter of the I.B.A, 


then decided to maintain its independence 
but to cooperate with the larger Invest- 
ment Bankers Conference, which earlier in 
the week had resolved to change itself into 
a nationwide, voluntary association and 
to register with the SEC for self-regula- 
tion as provided by the act. With the 
backing of influential I.B.A., the I.B.C. 
will seek to organize on a basis satisfac- 
tory to the commission and to the ap- 
proximately 7,000 over-the-counter dealers 
and brokers. 

On the equally important tax-exemption 
issue, the 700 bankers attending the 
I.B.A.’s convention maintained a position 
taken first in 1920: elimination of the tax- 
exemption privilege on securities of all 
government units. Their resolution favored 
the constitutional-amendment method of 
removing exemption and specifically op- 
posed the Administration’s contention 
that the Sixteenth Amendment (which 
authorized income taxes) already opens 
the way. 

Opening the convention, the retiring 
president, Francis E. Frothingham, de- 
plored the growing concentration of gov- 
ernmental power but also told his col- 
leagues they had a responsibility to co- 
operate with regulatory bodies, to work 
for the correction of abuses in the capi- 
talistic system, to guard against the 
erection of top-heavy capital structures, 
and to deny funds for purposes inimical 
to the social welfare. 





Significance 


Strikingly illustrative to the concilia- 
tory attitude now shown by the bankers 
were the words of the new president, 
Jean C. Witter of San Francisco, first 
Pacific Coast head of I.B.A.: “I would 
like to put down as the first item on our 
schedule for 1938-39, work with the SEC 
in carrying out the objectives of the se- 
curities legislation it is obligated to ad- 
minister.” He also stressed the desirabil- 
ity of a program to explain the invest- 
ment-banking business to the public. 

One of the most encouraging statements 
coming out of the convention was made 


by James J. Minot, chairman of the com. 
mittee on Federal taxation, in an inter. 
view with newspaper men. Minot said 
there were definite signs that industry 
was “coming out of the cyclone cellar’ 
and that inquiries indicate considerable 
new-capital financing ahead for 1939— 
particularly in convertible bonds and even 
some common stock. 
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Labor Notes 


The United Automobile Workers Union 
(C.1.0.), with one foot planted inside 
the Ford Motor Co. through the meeting 
Oct. 11 between its president, Homer 
Martin, and Henry Ford, last week found 
the door slowly swinging wider. Harry 
Bennett, Ford personnel director, ordered 
the company’s purchasing department to 
refuse to deal with parts suppliers whose 
low prices are based on low wages. This 
was directly in line with the union can- 
paign to stabilize wages and hours in 2,000 
auto-parts plants that supply the industry 
(Newsweek, Oct. 17). 

The campaign will start soon after Nov. 
1, when the union executive board will 
consider a uniform contract draft specify- 
ing minimum wages of 65 cents an hour in 
all: parts plants. Wages now are as low as 
30 cents an hour in some plants where in- 
tense price competition has eaten into pay 
scales. 

The Ford action will help boost the f 
union over the first hump in its stabiliza- 
tion drive which contemplates organization 
of 350,000 parts and accessories workers. 
It will also enhance Martin’s prestige, et- 
dangered in factional fights. 


§ Organized businessmen of Endicott, 
N.Y., last week supplied one answer to 4 
question frequently asked in labor-relations 
circles: what will happen when the union 
gets around to the Endicott Johnson Corp.’ 
They urged the employes to maintain the 
open-shop status of the nation’s second 
largest shoe company, where 20,000 
workers participate in profit sharing, medi- 
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These blooms, wasted, would have 
cost a metropolitan florist $600 ... 


Orchids thrive 80 feet up in trees—or in rocks along river beds 


Flowers for Madame: Norman MacDonald Jr. and Frank 

MacKay, both 27 and residents of Nutley, N.J., are two of the world’s 

five professional orchid hunters. Last December they plunged deep 

into the jungles of Colombia and Venezuela on a 5,000-mile, 9-month 

expedition. They shipped home 5,000 plants for nurturing in green- 

houses until blooms start coming. For these, ten or so to each plant .. . but hunters want only plants 
in fifteen years, florists will pay up to $10 apiece. so they can raise orchids at home 


News! 


Portage to corsage: mules pack the orchid plants across the cloud-capped Andes in near-airtight boxe 
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cal service, and building-loan plans. The 
businessmen said they were taking up the 
fight without knowledge or assistance of 
the shoe company, which is forbidden 
under the Wagner Act to discourage 
unionization. The Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union (A.F. of L.) is currently making 
little progress at Endicott. 


No Rail Pay Cut 
—but What Next? 


Clashes between two interpretations of 
the doctrine that wage levels depend upon 
the ability to pay marked the hearings of 
President Roosevelt’s Emergency Board 
last month during its study of the threat- 
ened strike of 961,000 Class 1 railroaders. 
The carriers held revenues had declined to 
the point where labor must take part of 
the loss through a 15 per cent wage cut. 
The unions recognized that rail income was 
down, but contended this was manage- 
ment’s fault and should not affect the 
workers. 

Last week, after eleven days and nights 
of deliberation, a tired board handed its 
report to the President. Chief Justice 
Walter P. Stacy of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, Dean James M. Landis of 
Harvard Law School, and Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, University of Chicago economist, 
upheld most of labor’s contentions and 
turned the red block signal against the 
wage cut. There should be no cut, the 
board held, because: 

1—Rail wages are not high compared 
to pay in other industries. Average hourly 
wage comparisons: railroads, 73.1 cents; 
automobile manufacturing, 92 cents; agri- 
cultural implements, 74.7, and machine 
tools, 73. 

2—The reduction would save the roads 
$250,000,000 annually, but only 24.1 per 
cent of this would go to the 30 per cent of 
American railroad mileage in receivership 
and 19.3 per cent to other “problem roads,” 
putting $141,650,000, or 56.6 per cent, of 
the savings in the pockets of roads that 
are not distressed. 

3—Such a cut would run counter to the 
general wage trend in industry. Since 1920, 
wages in 25 manufacturing industries have 
increased 18 per cent while rail wages in- 
creased 7.2 per cent, according to union 
figures. ° 

4—Railroad financial distress since last 
October still may be considered a “short 
term” situation. The weekly carloading 
figure stood at 553,000 when the wage cut 
first was discussed in March. By Oct. 22, 
the figure had jumped to 705,628—though 
it was still below the 773,000 mark for the 
same week last year. 

_The Emergency Board’s decision is not 
binding under the Railway Labor Act. The 
wage cut and strike cannot become effec- 








When You Say ‘Webster’s Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 
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Accept Nothing Less Than 
the “SUPREME Authority’ 


I hyve four generations Webster's 
Dictionary has earned and maintained 
first place among reference books. When 
you are confronted with any question of 
fact, whenever you need to know, you 
think of Webster as the utmost in author- 
ity, the judge of judges, the court of last 
appeal. That confidence is warranted only 
if you use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid for 
the exclusive rights to publish the only genu- 
ine Webster's Dictionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
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ment appear plainly on the so-called ’’Webster” 
dictionaries there under consideration: “This 
dictionary is not published by the original 
publishers of Webster's Dictionary, or by their 
successors.” 


Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 
Ask your bookdealer to show you the 
Webster's Dictionary with the circle on the 
cover. The New Second Edition of Webster's 
New International (unabridged) has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,300,000. It contains the 
new words and the newly discovered facts 
about the old ones. It is twenty years newer 
than any similar work of reference and pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge for today’s needs. Any bookdealer will 
be glad to show it to you. Mail the coupon for 
the free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


Genuine Merriam-Websters are not sold in 
connection with any newspaper offer; they 
are not given as premiums with magazines. 


GET THE BEST...The Merriam-Webster 
is the standard of the schools and colleges of 
the country; State Supreme Courts; the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; professional and 
business offices every where, 

Contains 122,000 MORE WORDS than in any other 
dictionary * 600,000 Entries * 3,350 pages * Color 
plates throughout ¢ Illustrations for 12,000 terms 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Dept, 120, 


-MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET- + 
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1G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Dept. 120 

H Springfield, Mass. 

1 Please send me free and without obli- 
1 gation the illustrated booklet more fully 
1 describing Webster's New International 
1 Dictionary, Second Edition—'’The New Mer- 
1 riam-Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 
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ERE’S extra health in the 
high, dry air of the great 
Southwestern Health Country, where pul- 
monary and bronchial ailments often yield 
much more rapidly to treatment. A mile- 
high altitude, sunshine averaging more 
than 70% of the total possible amount 
even in winter, scant rainfall, freedom 
from fogs and dampness—all do their bit 
to speed you to quick recovery. Add to 
these a change of scene to the fascinating 
Spanish and Indian country that brings 
travelers around the world, and you have 
that Magic Difference that changes ill- 
ness into health. Send for 
the free booklet that tells 
the whole story! 
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Afpugueraue New Mexico CIVIC COUNCIL 


Please send your free booklet, “Sunshine and Health’’ to 
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PREDICTIONS 
88% CORRECT 


That’s the record Newsweek’s 
exclusive department “The 
Periscope” enjoys in its pre- 
dictions of tomorrow’s news, 
of the future effect of cur- 
rent trends. This department 
is just one of the reasons 
youll want Newsweek regu- 
larly. Why not subscribe now 
at our special yearly rate of 
1 year (52 issues) for only 
$4...a saving of $1.20 over 
the single issue price. 2 years 
(104 issues) at $6 saves you 
$4.40. Send your order to 
Newsweek, R.K.O. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. Send your check only 
if you prefer to do so. We 
shall be glad to send you a 
bill later. 


“The Periscope” 
In NEWSWEEK 
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tive, however, until another 30-day cool- 
ing-off period ends Nov. 29. 

Railroads trace the present crisis back 
to October 1937 when they granted an 
8 per cent wage increase. Recession started 
at the same time. To offset losses the roads 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a 15 per cent freight-rate increase. 
They got 5 per cent—insufficient to make 
ends meet. 

The carriers then turned to the unions 
to effect economies, but labor refused to 
take a cut. 

The Emergency Board was appointed 
under the Railway Labor Act after the 
wage cut was scheduled for Oct. 1 and the 
unions had voted to strike. 





Significance 


The Railway Labor Act, passed in 1926 
and often held up as America’s finest piece 
of labor legislation, appears to have prov- 
en its worth by averting what might have 
been America’s worst railroad strike. Most 
railroad officials favor complying with the 
board’s recommendation. The door to any 
possible compromise by the unions was 
closed by the board’s report. 

The board emphasized the need for some 
kind of relief for the distressed railroads 
while denying that wage cuts were a prop- 
er solution. 

This paves the way toward early action 
on the part of the roads, employes, and 
government to work out a broad rehabili- 
tation program. Nevertheless, railroad offi- 
cials at the board hearing were inclined to 
believe their “quick relief” program 
through wage cuts was more necessary 
than the long term program. 








Drive to Unload 
Citrus Surplus 


Like cotton, corn, and wheat farmers, 
American citrus growers this year are ex. 
pecting one of the most bountiful crops in 
history, about 12% per cent larger than 
last year’s. Unlike grain and fiber, how. 
ever, oranges and grapefruit cannot easily 
be stored until a short crop raises prices, 
For that reason, American housewives are 
about to see the biggest campaign ever con- 
ducted to make them citrus-minded. 

Beginning the day after Thanksgiving, 
independent and chain stores, super mar- 
kets, drugstores, and even 10-cent stores 
will surround their customers with sug. 
gestions that they buy oranges and grape- 
fruit. The campaign, by displays, word-of- 
mouth pushing, and special sales, will con- 
tinue all winter, under the plan worked out 
last week at Chicago between citrus grow- 
ers and distributing agencies. 

The first step in the drive was an agree- 
ment under which the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp. will buy 8,000,000 
boxes of fruit for relief distribution and the 
growers will remove another 8,000,000 
boxes from the market by diverting them 
to by-product uses as fertilizer or oils. Then 
the growers will turn on pressure to sell 
the rest. 





Significance 


The citrus men have expanded the plan 
under which California peach canners in 
1936, using the chain stores to prevent a 
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Citrus surplus: a mountain of oranges in California 
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ruinous carry-over, moved more than 
3,100,000 cases of peaches in five months. 
Under the more ambitious citrus campaign, 
the growers believe they stand a chance of 
selling their crop surplus at fair prices. 
They can expect further help from the 
government when the consumer subsidy 
(Newsweek, Oct. 24) starts functioning 
jn six weeks or two months. Grapefruit, 
cotton, and milk are scheduled to be the 
first commodities sold under the subsidy’s 
two-price plan. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Power Plan 

The National Defense Power Commit- 
tee formally announced the agreement of 
government officials and executives of 
fourteen major utilities to cooperate on a 
two-year expansion program for defense 
purposes. (Newsweek, Oct. 24). The com- 
panies gave “definite commitments” to in- 
stall 1,000,000 kilowatts of additional gen- 
erating capacity. Floyd Carlisle, chairman 
of Consolidated Edison, estimated that 
the program might eventually swell main- 
tenance and construction expenditures to 
$1,000,000,000 a year, and C. E. Groes- 
beck, chairman of Electric Bond & Share, 
said it might be “the means of reopening 
to the utilities the capital markets, par- 
ticularly for equity financing.” Some 
other utilities executives are less en- 
thusiastic. Privately they point out that, 
since one kilowatt of power costs about 
$100 to install, the new construction 
schedule so far comes to only $100,000,000 
—about one-third of what the industry is 
spending this year. 


Index Blues 


Business “jitters” are partly due to the 
speculative activity of economic index 
watchers, according to Carl H. Henrikson 
Jr., educational director of the National 
Association of Credit Men. He told Hart- 
ford, Conn., credit men that business fluc- 
tuations have not been smoothed out by 
the “development and refinement of busi- 
ness information and statistics in the past 
fifteen years, as it was hoped,” but if any- 
thing “have been violently aggravated.” 


Whitney Echoes 


The SEC announced a fifteen-point pro- 
gram that has been worked out jointly 
with New York Stock Exchange officials 
to give greater protection to the public in 
dealing with securities firms. Some of the 
reforms contemplated are: raising the re- 
quired 20-to-1 ratio between brokers’ in- 
debtedness and working capital to 15-to-1; 
prohibiting the hypothecation of custom- 
ers’ paid-up securities; limiting the repledg- 
ing of customers’ margined securities; sep- 
aration of firms’ banking and brokerage 
capital, and more extensive auditing. Also 
last week, President Roosevelt described 








L——FOR VENTILATING or aim nanoune courmenr AIR CONDITIONING — 


IN OVER 8,000 
AIR CONDITIONED CARS 


on 37 railroads 


VER 8,000 PASSENGER CARS—a majority of air conditioned cars in 

the United States and Canada—are equipped with Sturtevant 

Complete Systems, Air Circulating Units, or other equipment for Air 
Conditioning Purposes. 


A few of the many railroads who use this Sturtevant Equipment are 
Maine Central, Texas and Pacific, Union Pacific, Pennsylvania, New 
Haven, New York Central, Boston and Maine, Canadian National, and 
Canadian Pacific. 

Now Sturtevant has established a further improvement...Vitalized 
Air Conditioning. This system, which diffuses cooled outside air, 
cleansed by refreshing water sprays and sterilized by bacteria-killing rays 
of ultra violet light, brings new health and comfort to railway travel. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPARE THE TWO PHOTOS 


he artist has painted out the hair and 
retouched the head in one photo. 
Otherwise it is exactly like the 

other. These pictures illustrate 

how hair plays such an important 
part in preserving youth. It should 
be an object lesson for you not to 
neglect your hair. 


A WISE MAN TAKES CARE 
OF HIS HAIR 


The wise man begins early in life to take 
fF care of his hair. Science cannot grow hair 

on a bald head. Itching scalp and dandruff 
are often forerunners of early baldness. 
That’s where your care should begin. Cor- 
rect itching scalp—fight dandruff. 


| facky Siger 


The QUICK-ACTION DANDRUFF REMOVER 


Lucky Tiger does a quick and effective job in removing 
loose dandruff, checking excessive falling hair and stop- 
ping that miserable itching. Lucky Tiger corrects scalp 
irritations and beautifies the hair. 


Get Lucky Tiger at drug stores or 
your favorite 10¢ store. Or ask your 
barber for a professional application. 
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SEVEN DAYS EQUAL 


A TRIP ABROAD 





This winter spend the most interesting 
vacation of your life in sunny San An- 
tonio. You will find new travel adventure 
unparalleled by foreign climes. No other 
city of the world offers so much of color, 
romance and adventure. In this modern 
Pan-American metropolis is an old-world 
atmosphere that makes you feel as though 
you were in a land apart. Here the heroic 
history of two centuries still lives. Hun- 
dreds of things to see and do... and in 
sun-filled days you can make every mo- 
ment count. Write for details now. 


San Antonio 
WHERE LIFE 1S DIFFERENT 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
226 Auditcrium Plaza, San Antonio, Texas 
Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated 
book, “Picturesque San Antonio.” 
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Chess’ by Joseph Margulies 


The Signed Originals of 
THOMAS BENTON 


GRANT WOOD 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 
and 55 Other Great Artists 





FIFTY-EIGHT foremost 
American Artists have 


agreed to permit a limited NOW ONLY 


sale of their personally 

signed, original etchings ~ 
and lithographs at only $5 

each—as part of a new na- 

tion-wide art movement. 
The offering includes origi- 








nals by artists whose sig- 





natures: on many works of 

art are valued at hundreds, even thousands of dollars. 
This is the same group of originals from which 

many leading art museums have recently obtained 

works for their permanent collections. Plate sizes are 

generous, averaging 8 by 11 inches. Framing sizes 

average 14 by 18 inches. Every work is guaranteed 


oe FREE CATALOGUE 


This new catalogue illustrates works 
now available, and contains bio- 
gtaphical data on each artist. Ex- 
A, plains reasons behind amazingly 
4 low $5 price. Send only 10c in 
stamps to cover mailing costs, 
and a copy will be sent to you at once. 


“ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 311, 420 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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as “horrifying” the financial transactions 
revealed in a preliminary SEC report on 
the history of bankrupt Richard Whitney 
& Co., whose dominant partner, Whitney, 
is now serving a term in Sing Sing for 
grand larceny. The report showed that 
Whitney had first misappropriated a cus- 
tomer’s securities in 1926 and that, except 
for a brief period in 1934, his firm had 
not been solvent since the end of 1933. 


Glass Textile 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and the 
Corning Glass Works announced the for- 
mation of Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. 
for the manufacture of products utilizing 
a glass process. The result of $5,000,000 
research expenditures by the two spon- 
sors, the new material is made from glass 
drawn into fibers two ten-thousandths of 
an inch thick—finer than any spider web. 
Strands of fiber glass are very tough, and 
textiles woven from it make compact in- 
sulators. It is unaffected by acids and re- 
sists heat up to 2,200 degrees Fahrenheit. 





Already it is used commercially by a num- 
ber of leading electric motor, stove, and 
refrigerator manufacturers. 


New Blood 


Summarizing the operations histories of 
“streamliners” since 1934 when the Union 
Pacific’s City of Salina and the Burling. 
ton’s Pioneer Zephyr inaugurated this 
type of rail transportation, a report by 
Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting engineers 
for the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., indicates that every one of the new 
lightweight, high-speed trains has _pro- 
duced additional passenger traffic and 
substantial earnings. Among the evidence: 
the Burlington’s Denver Zephyrs in the 
year ending June 30 clicked off 93,174,868 
passenger miles and grossed $2,088,938 

. the Santa Fe’s transcontinental EF] 
Capitans increased their monthly gross 
from $8,000 last February, when the serv- 
ice began, to $101,000 by June . . . ques- 
tionnaires returned by passengers on the 
Boston & Maine’s Flying Yankee revealed 








Fiber glass is an excellent insulator for electric stoves 
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that about half its patronage was either 
“newly created or recaptured from the 
highways.” 









Competition for Dobbin 


Horseless Wagon 

Despite experiments with rubber-shod 
horses and a careful selection of lighter- 
weight animals with small oat-burning ca- 
pacity, dairy companies over a period of 
years have been switching to motorized 
equipment. A feature of the recent Dairy 
Show at Cleveland was the White Motor 
Co.’s White Horse, “first completely mod- 
ern retail delivery unit sponsored by a 
truck company with national distribution.” 
It boasts six and one-half hours idling 
time per gallon of gas. 


Trends 


Nonagricultural employment increased 
by 440,000 in September, according to 
Secretary of Labor Perkins. There was a 
5 per cent increase in the durable-goods 
industries, compared with 3.7 per cent 
increase in factory employment. 


Electric power output as reported by 
the Edison Electric Institute was up 1.4 
per cent to 2,214,097,000 kilowatt hours 
for the week ended Oct. 22—the third 
consecutive weekly gain, but 3.0 per cent 
under the 1937 period. 


Brokers’ loans of New York City re- 
porting member banks have increased 
$74,000,000, or by 15 per cent, in the 
three weeks ended Oct. 26, reflecting in- 
creased speculative activity in the stock 
market. 


Meat prices at wholesale are down from 
9 to 31 per cent from last year’s peak, ac- 
cording to William Whitefield Woods of 
the Institute of Meat Packers. Production 
so far this year has run 9 per cent ahead 
of the 1937 period. 


Steel-Ingot production jumped 5.8 per 
cent to 56.8 per cent of capacity. A new 
high for 1938, this figure compares with 
48.6 in the corresponding week a year ago. 
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782 models 





\ EASY TO GET .. . 300 spe- 
cializing representatives in 
81 U. S. cities, 39 foreign 
> countries. 
















when fragile per- 
fume bottles — mil- 
lions of them — are 
stitched to display 
cards with a thread 
of steel — at more 
than six hundred an 


Why can similar Bostitch machines smash through steel 


Because they are Bostitch engineered . . 


pa EASY TO GROW ... 


liberal trade-ins. 


Tze BOSTITCH 


SERVICE CIACLE 


can easily operate any 
of the 782 models . 








Ye in. thick with strong stitches at 200 per minute? 


. as are all 


782 Bostitch machines. If you have a fastening prob- 
lem, why not bring it within the Bostitch Service 
Circle? Send samples, or write for literature. 
BOSTITCH, 52 Division Street, East Greenwich, R. I. 
(In Canada, Bostitch-Canada, 


Ltd., Montreal.) 
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EASY TO SUIT...18 research 
engineers fit Bostitch to 
your needs. 








STAPLING, STITCHING, TACKING WITH STAPLES OR WIRE 








GIVE YOURSELF 
A GIFT! 


You can by giving Newsweek to your 
friends this Christmas. For the amount 
you save through Newsweek’s econom- 
ical Christmas rates will buy YOU 
either a new subscription to Newsweek 
or a renewal to your present one. Look 
at these rates . . . then decide to do 
your Christmas shopping early by com- 
pleting your list NOW. 


One 1 yr. gift subscription $4 
THE REGULAR PRICE 


Two 1 yr. gift subscriptions $6 
YOU SAVE 82 
Three 1 yr. gift subscriptions $8 
YOU SAVE 84 


Additional subs. per year $2.60 
YOU SAVE 81.40 EACH 


Your own new or renewal subscription 
may be entered at these money saving 
rates. Send your order now to F. D. 
Pratt, Circ. Mgr., Newsweek, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Ea If you like to keep your copies neatly and filed for 
ready reference, send fora NEWSWEEK BINDER. 
It’s pole, nicely bound and designed to hold 26 issues 
and the semi-annual index. The cost? Only $1.75. 
Indexes 75c each. Simply send your order and check 
to Circ. Dept., Newsweek. 














BECOME AN EXPERT 


BOOKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeeping opportunities opening every 
day. Jobs that pay well—and lead to still better jobs. 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not necessary. C.P.A. instructors cover every- 
thing from the ground up. Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1194-H Chicago, Wl 

























THE WORLD FAMOUS CINCINNATI CANDY 


PUTMAN OPERA CREAMS 


Now available 8 .00 
postpaid any place Pound 
in United States. 


A distinctive rich creamy center 
candy with deliciously blended 
bitter sweet chocolate coating. 


Send currency or money order to 


PUTMAN'S, CINCINNATI, 0. 











WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Elections and Automobile Shows 


Pritica candidates and new auto- 
mobiles compete for our attention these 
early November days. Since it is the fond 
belief and recurrent boast of most poli- 
ticians that business is outmoded in its 
thinking, inefficient in its operation and 
generally in dire need of the competence, 
vision and enlightenment possessed by 
political minds, it may not be a bad idea 
to compare the production methods and 
sales technique of the two types of enter- 
prise—business and politics. 

Consider, first, the production process 
in politics as illustrated by a national con- 
vention. Delegates come from all over the 
country. They are herded together in 
great auditoriums where noise and emotion 
conceal the secret, snap judgments lie 
beneath the surface at every point. Ex- 
cept for one or two planks, the platform 
is thrown together in two or three days. 
Whenever a knotty question appears in 
platform making, it is glossed over with 
meaningless words. The final choice of 
the candidate is, like as not, the result of 
sheer chance. Oftentimes the candidate’s 
ideas on all sorts of questions of vital im- 
portance to the country are wholly vague 
and unformed. He has to be supplied with 
the semblance of an intelligent program, 
and this is done by a random collection of 
advisers who may or may not have in- 
formed judgment, reliable data and com- 
mon sense to contribute. Throughout, there 
is talk of “planning,” but precious little 
evidence of it at any point in the chaotic 
proceedings—as anyone who has ever 
stayed around the national headquarters 
of a political party can testify. 

Behind the automobile is a system of 
mass production unequaled by any de- 
velopment in political or governmental 
technique. Behind it, too, are engineering 
departments concerned not only with this 
year’s new model, but next year’s and 
that of the year after; are men of vision 
extraordinary and scientific skill; are vast 
laboratories given over to experimental 
operations; are dozens of models of body 
design; are hundreds of experiments with 
scores of mechanical aspects of the car; 
are alertness to the possible public re- 
sponse to new developments, intensified 
by the pressure of great competition, and 
extensive efforts to assay public tastes, 
needs and reactions. 

Salesmanship in the political field 
searcely differs at all from the salesman- 
ship of a generation back. Mass meetings, 
street-corner buttonholings, shoutings out 





of the back of trains, trucks and carts, 
doorbell pushings, still characterize meth- 
ods which were antique before Henry 
Ford began to experiment with the inter- 
nal-combustion engine. Even the radio 
hasn’t wrought any essential change. 

The selling of automobiles, on the con- 
trary, is achieving scientific precision. The 
customer—his preferences, his income, his 
problems—is the subject of minutest 
study and the object of most sophisticated 
approach. The industry is consciously cre- 
ating a public taste while it is engaged in 
satisfying a public taste, in creating de- 
mands for improvement while it under- 
takes to fulfill them. 

Take a look at what you can see in the 
operations of the two groups—politicians, 
on the one hand, the automobile industry, 
for instance, on the other. There is much 
that the politician could learn. But the 
politician does not want to learn. He 
wants to tell business how it ought to 
operate. He says that business cannot 
produce “the more abundant life.” He 
promises that he can. But as you look 
back over the past fifty years how would 
you apportion the credit for the general 
rise that has taken place in our standard 
of living? Who would you say came closest 
to clearing the way toward “the more 
abundant life?” 





Elihu Root 


"These are two reasons why even 
the casual reader, as he stocks up on 
winter fuel and takes out his woolens, 
should also prepare for long evenings at 
home with Philip Jessup’s long and inter- 
est-laden “life” of Elihu Root. The first 
is that it comes closer to giving a political 
picture of this country from the Civil 
War to the New Deal than any general 
history that I know. The other is that it 
is an antidote to current statesmanship 
which exalts impulse—perhaps we should 
say good impulse—over intelligence. 

Root, probably because of the calmness 
of his temperament and the power of his 
mind, earned for himself a_ singularly 
privileged life (it would be stupid to call 
it a lucky life) and one of his precious 
privileges was that of selecting his own 
biographer and instructing him over a 
span of years. Depending on how you look 
at it, this choice, too, was one of the 
major or minor expressions of a superla- 
tive judgment. For Mr. Jessup has that 
legal insight, judicial calm, penetrating 
intelligence and patience with detail that 
marked Root himself. 


Elihu Root’s fabulous career began as 
a young lawyer in 1867 and ended, seven. 
ty years later, as America’s best-known 
elder statesman. Root served both Me. 
Kinley and Roosevelt as Secretary of War 
and in that position earned a reputation 
of competence beyond anyone of his time. 
He succeeded Hay as Secretary of State 
and outshone that respected figure in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. He might 
have been elected President in 1908 had 
he chosen vigorously to seek the office, 
He might have had appointment to the 
Supreme Court. He chose, instead, to 
enter the Senate in 1909 and, in 1915, at 
the age of 70, he called it a day as presi- 
dent of the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention. Then, blessed with 
health, fortune and fame, he spent twenty- 
one rich years pondering the meaning of 
all he had seen and done. Here, in Mr. 
Jessup’s volumes, is the harvest. 

Root saw no virtue in quick reforms. 
He believed in the Republican party tra- 
dition as the best guarantee of liberty and 
stability. He disdained the opportunism 
that would have prohibited him from ren- 
dering legal service and advice to men 
and corporations who were unpopular. 
He told them their rights and fought in 
court for the protection of these rights, 
recommending amendment of the law to 
those who could not identify these rights 
with social justice. In foreign affairs his 
formula was simple: “To keep the coun- 
try out of trouble is the main object of 
diplomacy.” But he believed that in a 
world of nations, as he knew that world 
twenty-five years ago, the civilized process 
of international cooperation was possible. 
He labored even in the face of a break- 
up of the world as he had known it to 
keep cooperation alive. He believed that, 
in spite of alarms, people were getting 
more out of life, politics was growing 
more honest and business, ‘more responsi- 
ble. 

His biographer thus sums up: 

“His was a pragmatic philosophy. There 
were always so many things to be done 
which could be done, he found it foolish 
to attempt the impossible. Yet his prac- 
ticality was not opportunism. Everything 
he did was tested first in his mind against 
the needs of that moment and of the next, 
and the next and still on one more step 
into the future. When he dealt with long- 


-range policies, he advocated much that 


might have seemed visionary at the time 
but which the future justified. One may 
go back to his speech at Hamilton College 
in 1879 when he talked on the need for 
changed relations between capital and 
labor; his pioneering steps toward a ‘good 
neighbor’ policy with Latin America; his 
advocacy in 1920 of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion for an international court; his warn- 
ing in 1905 that if the several states did 
not remedy evils, the Federal government 
would do it. He was not infallible, but 
he was very wise.” 











True in 1865...truer today! 


Back in 1865, from the humble cabins of the 
Western frontier to the stately mansions of the 
Atlantic seaboard, Paul Jones was known as a 
great American whiskey. And it’s better than 
ever today. Have you tried it? It is magnificent! 

Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies, 
90 proof, made by Frankfort Distilleries, In- 


corporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 


It’s DRY... and every drop is WHISKEY! 
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OF 6 MILLION POUNDS , 
OF TOBACCO A YEAR 


Andy Tilley, Independent Expert, says: 
“| Smoke Luckies Because I’ve Seen 
Them Buy the Finest Tobacco.’ 






“I bought tobacco for my own account 
for about 10 years,” says Mr. Tilley. “And 
I’ve been sales manager in a warehouse 
for the last 9 years. So I’m in a good 
position to see who buys what tobacco. 
I’ve always seen the best types of tobacco 
go to Luckies. That’s why I started smok- 
ing them 3 years ago.” 

Most other sndependent tobacco ex- 
perts agree with Mr. Tilley. And so do 
people whose voices are their fortunes. 
For instance... 

LANNY ROSS SAYS: “Even after the 
strain of practicing one song 20 or 30 
times before a broadcast, my throat still 
welcomes a Lucky.” 

Here’s why Luckies are easier on any- 
one’s throat—the “Toasting” process takes 
out certain harsh throat irritants found 
in all tobacco. This makes Luckies a 
light smoke. Try them for a week and see. 


With Men Who Know 


Tobacco Best- ! - Deven Your Throat- q 
__Because'lTS TOASTED” 4 


It’s Luckies 2 to 1 ; 
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